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Afteb three oenturies of Turkish oppression, the 
fair Island which is the subject of this book 
has come into the possession of England, a power 
able and willing to do for it what no other could. 
The Author has proposed to himself to give a brief, 
but it is hoped fairly complete, account of Cyprus, 
its inhabitants, climate, and commerce, and besides, 
a sketch of the chief routes to it, with an epitome of 
its history and some notice of its antiquities. He has 
to acknowledge his obligations to the works (among 
others) named on the other side, especially to the 
one first mentioned. 

F. H. FISHER. 

MiDDLi TsKPia, Jviy ^^nd, 1878. 
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It is dawn — the dawn of civiKzation in the young 
world. Mortals are awaking as from a long sleep, 
and are beginning to feel those instinctive longings 
after knowledge and power — ^power over nature, by 
which to gain from her the secrets she is only too 
anxious to divulge to the searcher. As yet things 
are seen but dimly, as through a morning haze. 
The gods are everywhere ; on the mountains, in the 
groves and rivers, and in the thunder hurled from 
Olympus. Men's hearts — as yet untrained to great 
changes — are failing them for fear : mighty earth- 
quakes seem about to redeliver the infant world to 
the chaos from which it had emerged, and floods 
and droughts too well attest the anger of the celestial 
potentates at the increasing growth of man. But 
little by little mortals became bolder, and at the time 
of which we speak, they had ventured to cross the 
waters of the Mediterranean in tkeii TvsAfik\iQ!^'?^^^2fi;^ 
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the descendants of Javan — urged on by that love of 
adventure, that desire to see more of the world, 
which has ever since distinguished them — landed on 
the Island whose lofty mountains had often attracted 
the dwellers on the mainland. They began slowly 
to clear the forests which covered the surface, but 
chiefly tended their flocks on the grassy slopes and 
in the glades. Then to them came a strange people 
— men who had learnt the rudiments of trade — and 
some few of these, liking the appearance of the land, 
settled among then^ They learnt from these new- 
comers what rich stores of mineral wealth there 
were in the land, which had hitherto been neglected : 
and they learnt, too, to worship the great Goddess of 
Nature, the Queen of Heaven, fit consort of the great 
Sun-God, Baal. Under the shadow of the big 
mountain, in a grove such as she loved, her votaries 
worshipped her in her Temple. 

The ages roll on, the mists and clouds of early 
dawn have given place to the first glimpse of the 
great orb of day in the far horizon. A new nation 
sends her sons to a distant land to avenge a wronged 
king. The Trojan war was no myth, we are now at 
least constrained to believe. The Greeks settled 
everywhere in the early world, and at Paphos they 
found in Astarte their own Aphrodite, or Goddess of 
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Love. Cyprus stood out fairer than ever in the 
early sunlight as it shed its glorious rays on her 
snow-clad peaks. Slowly the day crept on, and other 
nations coveted the beautiful island of Venus. The 
Egyptians, Persians, and later, Greeks, in turn held 
sway there, the last giving place to the haughty 
Soman power. Further on still, looking through 
the vista, we come down to the broad midday of 
Cyprian glory. Venice, Queen of the Sea, sends 
her galleys to Cyprus, and fair Venetian dames — 
other brides than Desdemona — are welcomed there. 
But the daylight soon wanes and evening falls, 
then black night — ^the night of Turkish rule. We 
have come down to our own time, to find the once 
fair Island covered as with a pall of dark misrule 
and tyranny. But a light suddenly springs up. 
What, this was not night after all ? No, it was but 
an eclipse ; see, the dark clouds are even now 
moving away, and Cyprus will once more stand out 
as fair as ever, owning her new-found mistress — 
Queen Victoria. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION OF OYPBUS^ AND HOW TO GET THERE. 

Origin of name Oypnis — Shape of the island — Its siie — Its distance 
from mainland of Asia Minor, Malta, and Port SaM — Routes 
from London — ^Time and cost of journey — Description of route 
1^ Qenotk — Mountains, forests, rivers, and plains — Harbours or 
roadsteads — Ancient cities— Modem towns, Lefkosia, Famagoita, 
Lamaca, Limasol, Tserinia — Roads — Telegraphs. 

THE origin of the name of the island^ which has 
now for all practical purposes become part and 
parcel of the British dominions^ is a matter of dis- 
pute. General Cesnola^ following Engel, inclines to 
the derivation of Kypros, the name given to it by 
the Greeks^ from the Hebrew Kopher (Henna =: Law- 
sonia alba), a plant found abundantly theve, and 
from which in ancient times various oils and salves 
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were made. Others again would trace the origin of 
the name to the fact that in * antiquity Cyprus 
abounded in copper, the name of which among 
the Romans was " cyprum.*' This is open to the 
objection that "cyprum" ("cuprum," whence E. 
"copper"), is clearly only a contraction for "ses 
cyprium," which was also in use, and therefore it is 
more likely to have been derived from the name of 
the island than that the latter should have gained 
its name from the metal. One authority boldly 
ventures the suggestion that it was called Cyprus 
from the cypress-tree, which certainly abounds there, 
but the opinion is not supported by anything beyond 
the similarity in the names.* 

The ancients compared the shape of the island of 
Cyprus to that of a deer's skin, or a fleece spread 
out, and a glance at the map will show that the 
fancied resemblance was not inappropriate. The 
head of the fleece points to the south-west, and 
Baffo, the ancient Paphos, may be said to occupy the 
leTt ear, while Cape Eormakiti on the north, and 
Cape Gatto on the south, indicate the truncated 

* Cyprus liad many other names in antiquity, as Acamis (from a 
cape on N.W.) ; Amathusia, Paphia, Salaminia, Aphrodisia (from its 
eities) ; Macaria (from its fertility of soil) ; Acrosa (from its copper 
mines) ; Collinia (from its biUs) ; Cerastes (*' Homed,'' from its 
numerous promontories), and otkers. 
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fore-armSy Cape Greco the left lower limb^ and the 
tail stretches out to the north-east, pointing towards 
the coast of Syria and the Euphrates valley. Cape 
Eormakiti is about 46 miles from Cape Anamur on 
the mainland in Cilicia, and the tip of the tail, Cape 
St. Andrea, is about 60 miles from Latakia in Syria. 
Cyprus is also about 230 miles north of the Damietta 
mouth of the Nile. It lies almost exactly in the 
same latitude as Crete, and is the third largest island 
in the Mediterranean, as it comes next after Sicily 
and Sardinia — Crete and Corsica being both of 
smaller area. 

The island of Cyprus is 145 miles in extreme 
length and 60 miles in extreme breadth. The total 
area is 8,684 square miles. The distance of Larnaca, 
the present residence of the Consuls and European 
merchants, from Malta, is 970 miles, which would 
mean a four days' voyage by steamer at ten knots an 
hour. 

Port Said, the new and highly important position 
at the entrance to the Suez Canal, which is rapidly 
taking the place of Alexandria as an emporium for 
the trade of Europe with the East, can be reached in 
twenty-four hours at the same rate of steaming, and 
Mersine, the port of Cilicia, in sixteen hours. Of 
possible routes from London to Cyprus, the best at 
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present would, probably, be identical with those to 
India, as far as Alexandria or Port Said. Any one 
wishing to visit the island could take his choice of 
several. The longest would be by P. & 0. steamers 
from Southampton — or by a Liverpool or London 
steamer — Abound for Bombay, md Port Said and the 
Suez Canal. This would be a sea-route throughout, 
passing Gibraltar and Malta, and entailing trans- 
shipment at Alexandria or Port Said. Or any of 
the routes from Continental ports to India might be 
taken; such as the one via Genoa, by the well- 
appointed and comfortable steamers of the Eubat- 
tino Italian Mail Company, which call at Leghorn, 
Naples, and Messina ; or by P. & 0. steamer from 
Venice or Brindisi ; or by the Austrian Lloyd's line 
from Trieste. The last-mentioned company ranks 
first among those that ply among the Turkish islands, 
despite the concurrence of the French Messageries, 
the Eussian Compagnie de Commerce et de Navigation, 
the Italian Trinacria, the Turkish Mahsuss^, and 
the Egyptian Khedive Company, besides the English 
steamers. These last provide the largest contingent 
for the transport of the immense quantities of grain 
brought from the harbours of the Black Sea. The 
reader will be able to see at a glance, from the 
subjoined table^ the cost of a journey to Lamaca, 
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xia Trieste, and the probable length of time it would 
occupy. 

COST AND TIME OP JOURNEY TO CYPRUS W4 TRIE3TE. 



London to Trieste ... 

Trieste to Alexandria 

Alexandria to Port 
Said 

Fort Said to Jaffa ... 

Jaffa to Caifo 

Caifo to Beyrout 

Beyrout to Lamaca... 

Total 



MUes. 



Days. 



Cost. 



1,201 

160 

150 

60 

70 

115 j 



5J 
5 



4J 



\Bt Clau. 



2nd Class. 



£ s. d. 
10 11 

12 



£ s. d. 

7 13 5 

8 



6 16 : 5 



f> 



15t 



29 7 



20 13 5 



The Italian Eubattino Company run a steamer 
from Genoa to Port SaiJ, on the 24th of every month, 
the passage-money by which including wines is, first 
class, £12. Also a weekly steamer (every Monday) 
to Alexandria, passage-money, first class, £10. The 
railway journey from London to Genoa costs £7 13s. 

* Distance varies with route. 

C 
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first class, via Calais, Paris, and the Mont Cenis 
tunnel. The time occupied by either route would be 
about sixteen or seventeen days. 

The author has several times made the passage 
from Genoa to Port Said {en route to and from India) 
by this line of steamers ; and from personal acquaint- 
ance with them can speak most highly in their 
favour. The great majority of the passengers by 
ihem are Englishmen, going to or returning from 
India, and every effort is made to study their comfort 
and convenience. It may seem invidious to select 
one line for special commendation ; but as our 
experience of this is at first-hand, and our knowledge 
of the rest is derived from others, we venture only 
to speak of what we have actually seen. It is not 
the writer's intention to compile a guide-book, but 
he may^ in passing, remark, that for pleasant scenery 
and constant interest, few voyages can excel the one 
from Genoa to Port Said. From the moment the 
passenger steps on board at Genoa he is treated to 
a moving panorama of delightful views. The Italian 
coast is in sight the whole way to Messina and 
along the heel of Italy, till the ship leaves it to strike 
out across the Mediterranean, passing Crete (Candia), 
which is sometimes seen very distinctly, its snow- 
capped mountains towering in the sky. 
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These steamers, as observed above, stop at 
Leghorn (Livorno) and Naples, staying a day, 
or a day and a night, at the latter port. The 
grand scenery of the bay needs no praise from 
pen or pencil ; it is simply unsurpassed for beauty. 
If the passenger so desire — as he probably will 
— he can land and spend some hours in the 
National Museum at Naples, which contains some 
of the finest picture and sculpture galleries in Europe. 
He may also have time to see the cathedral, the 
palace, and some of the churches, besides driving 
down the Chiaja — all without breaking his journey ; 
or, if he wish for a longer stay — and Naples is worth 
months — ^he is permitted to break the journey both 
here and at Messina, proceeding by any other of the 
Company's steamers. Few more beautiful sights 
can be imagined than those which meet the travel- 
ler's eye as the vessel steams through the Straits 
that divide Italy from Sicily. The cloudless sky, 
the calm unruffled sea, and the panorama of white 
houses interspersed with towers and churches, which 
have for their background the dark green of the 
Sicilian hills, make up a. scene which once beheld 
can never be forgotten. 

Bough weather is sometimes experienced on this 
passage. The writer has travelled from Port Said, 

c 1 
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the whole way to Genoa, with a sea almost of glass 
the whole way ; but, on the other hand, he has known 
it to be so rough that the hatches have had to be 
kept down for two or three days. 

At the risk of wearying the reader, it may be as 
well to mention the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's present arrangements, which extend, however, 
no farther than Alexandria and Port Said, from 
which places the passenger can continue his journey 
by any of the lines formerly mentioned ; preferably, 
perhaps, by the Austrian. 



Soutliftmpton to Port 
Said (8.8.) 

London to Brindini 
(rail) 

Iiondon to Veiiice (rail) 

lirindisi to Alexan- 
dria (e.8.) 

Venice to Alexandria 
(8.B.) 



Miles. 


Days. 




Fi 


ire. 






\»t. 


2«<Z. 


£ «. 


d. 


£ «. rf. 


3,067 


13 


20 





12 


>> 


3 to 4 


11 17 


3 


8 12 G 


i» 


3 


9 1 


6 


6 14 


825 


3 


12 





9 


1,220 


6 


12 





9 



The subjoined sketch map will readily enable the 
reader to follow the various routes. 
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The most striking natural features of Cyprus are 
its mountain ranges, two of which traverse it from 
west to east. The loftiest of these, filling up 
almost the whole southern portion of the island, 
is identified by modern geographers with Mount 
Olympus of the ancients. It is more probable that 
this was the name given by the latter to a particular 
peak, which some have thought might be identified 
with the modem Oros Stavro, or Hill of the Holy 
Cross. This peak is only 2,300 feet high, and is 
a conspicuous object from Larnaca, being only 
12 miles distant from it. It is still much resorted 
to by pilgrims. The modern names of this range 
are Stavrovuni and Santa Croce, and the highest 
summit, known as Mount Troodos, attains a height 
of 6,590 feet. Lower ranges or spurs branch 
off from it on all sides, and one stretches out as 
far as Cape Arnaouti (Acamas of antiquity) at the 
north-west extremity of the island. Others extend 
on both sides to the northern and southern coasts. 
Mount Adelphi and Mount Makhaeras, both inferior 
in elevation to Mount Troodos, continue the main 
range to the eastward, and beyond them is Mount 
Stavrovuni, or Santa Croce (Hill of the Holy 
Cross). 

Beginning at Cape Eormakiti, the northern 
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range forms a continuous ridge for 100 miles^ as 
far as Cape Andreas^ which is at the tip of the 
tail in the fanciful similitude to a deer's skin, to 
which reference has been made. Mount Pente- 
daktjlo, between Tzerinia (Eerinia) and Macaria, is 
the name of a cluster of peaks of considerable eleva- 
tion^ the highest being 2,480 feet ; but the entire 
range is much inferior in this respect to the southern 
one, its highest summits rarely attaining to more than 
8,000 feet, and not often exceeding 2,000 feet in 
the eastern portion. The chief characteristic of 
this range is its unbroken character, consisting 
throughout of a narrow, but rugged and rocky ridge, 
which descends abruptly to the south into the 
gi'eat plain of Lefkosia, and to the north sinks 
down into a narrow plain along the coast. 

The Messaria is the name given to a broad 
expanse of plain that lies between these two moun- 
tain ranges, and stretches right across the island 
from the Bay of Famagosta on the south-east, to 
that of Morphu on the north-west, having a length 
of 60 miles, and a varying breadth of from 10 to 
20 miles. The major portion of this great plain is a 
series of bare downs, cultivation only going on to 
any extent in the northern part, where com is 
lar^eljr grown; but probably the whole is capable 
of being made productive. 
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• The modern traveller in Cyprus would have 
some difficulty in realizmg that in ancient times the 
island was famous for its forests. Not only did 
stately pines and other trees cover the whole of its 
mountain ranges, but the entire plain was clothed 
with so dense a mass of forest that it was a matter 
of great difficulty to get the ground cleared for 
cultivation. So utterly bfiire and treeless is the 
plain of the Messaria at the present day, that it is 
not easy to appreciate its former condition. Only 
on the loftiest and central peaks of Mount Olympus 
do we now find the pine wood for which the island 
was once famed, and from which the Phoenicians 
built their ships. It has been noticed quite recently 
in India that the wholesale denudation of the 
forests there has altered the rainfall of the country, 
and a paternal government has forbidden the further 
consumption of forest-wood on the railways. It 
would seem that some of the evils under which 
Cyprus lies may be traced to a like cause. The 
Phoenicians, it is said, helped to thin the forests in 
smelting copper, and their disappearance has ap- 
parently, by diminishing the rainfall, affected the 
rivers. These are for the most part mere mountain 
torrents which during the summer months are dry. 
The most considerable of tVi'b^^ ^Xjt^ws^Sk Ss^ *v^^ 
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one called the Pediaeus, which, after traversing the 
plain of Messaria, falls into the sea at Salamis, 
except during the summer, when even this, the 
largest of them, does not always reach the sea, but its 
stagnant waters become marshes which have much 
to do with the insalubrious character of the plain. 
To the south of the Messaria, near the site of the 
city of Gitium, is a smaller plain, which is watered 
by the Tetius, 

It is rather by its geographical position than by 
force of real physical advantages that Cyprus has 
now attained its destiny as a naval station. As 
compared with Crete or Rhodes, it possesses no 
good natural harbours. The maritime towns lie 
close between the mountains and the sea. Lamaca 
and Limasol, which are the chief places of trade 
at the present day, have nothing but mere road- 
steads ; and Salamis, which was the chief port of 
the island in antiquity, as well as Famagosta, which 
held that position under the Venetians, were only 
artificial harbours upon an open sandy coast. 
Tzerinia (the ancient Eerinia), on the north coast, 
which serves as the place of direct communication 
with Caramania, on the mainland of Asia Minor, 
has a very small and bad port, which, bad as it is^ 
is the oiAy one on this side of the island. As 
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regards Famagosta^ Staff Gommander D. Farrant 
writes to the Times, that he once went into the 
ruined mole under sail in a corvette, drawing 17 ft. 
of water, and the only punishment he suffered was 
from the attacks of swarms of mosquitoes. In his 
opinion the old mole, now submerged, might be 
utilized, and a decent harbour constructed at no 
great cost, although for a naval port he would give 
the preference to Lamaca. 

Strabo, the great traveller of antiquity, tells us 
that in his time the following were the important 
towns in Cyprus : Arsinoe and Soli, on the northern 
coast, to the east of Gape Acamas, which had har- 
bours; Limenia, in tbe interior; Lapethus, to the 
east of Cape Crommyon, founded by the Spartans ; 
then Agidus, Aphrodisium, and Carpasia. To the 
east of Carpasia was Mount Olympus (to be dis- 
tinguished from the mountain of the same name 
near Larnaca), on which was a temple to Venus, 
access to which was restricted to men. Passing 
round the Cape St. Andreas (Dinaretum), and more 
than half-way down the coast between that cape and 
Gape Pedalion, was Salamis, at the outfall of the 
PediaBus. This was one of the chief cities of the 
island, and its foundation is attributed to Teucer> 
who migrated from the island of Salai£d!& ycl <3X<^<^^^« 
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A little to the south of the last was Ammochostos, 
of which it is said the modem name Famagosta is a 
corrupt form. Farther south was another Arsinoe, 
which had a port ; then LeucoUa, to the south-west 
of which is Cape Pedalion, a raised tract, known in 
ancient times as the ** Table of Venus." Citium, 
the birthplace of Zeno, the Stoic, situated to the 
west of Oape Pedalion, possessed a harbour capable 
of being closed. Amathus lay to the west of 
Citium. Inland were Palsea and the other Mount 
Olympus, to which reference has been made. 
Beyond Cape Kurias (Zevgari) was the town of 
Curium, built by the Argives, and possessing a port. 
On the west coast were the towns of Treta, Busoora, 
and Palaea Paphos (Old Paphos) ; next came Cape 
Zephyrium, another Arsinoe, and Neo Paphos (New 
Paphos), said to have been built by Agapenor. 

Of many of the above towns extensive ruins still 
remain, portions of which have been carefully 
unearthed by such lovers of antiquarian research 
as General Cesnola and Mr. Consul Lang. For 
this pursuit, however, Cyprus presents an almost 
inexhaustible mine, and our information about its 
ancient cities, tombs, and temples, will doubtless 
soon be vastly increased. 

Of modem towns the only ones worthy of notice 
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are as follows : — Lefkosia, more commonly known 
as Nicosia^ which, smce the time of the Lusignan 
dynasty, has been the capital of the island and the 
residence of the Turkish governor. It is not far 
distant from the site of the ancient Ledra, and its 
population is about 16,000. It is centrally situated 
in a plain with mountains on all sides of it. The 
Lusignan kings of Cyprus had their residence here, 
when the town was certainly much larger than 
at present. It owes its diminished size to the 
Venetians, who, by demolishing part of it, sought 
to add to its defensive strength. 

The former Church of St. Sophia, a fine specimen 
of the Gothic style, is now used as a mosque ; what 
it contains of the Lusignan monuments being sadly 
mutilated. Besides having a good market, Lefkosia 
has a caravanserai, several Greek churches and con- 
vents, a Eoman Catholic church, and the Governor's 
palace, the gateway of which is still ornamented 
with the Venetian lion in stone. The Venetian walls 
still stand, but the old mansions are fast becoming 
ruins. The streets are, as usual in EiEistern towns, 
narrow and filthy. The town has a small trade in 
cotton and wine, carpets, cotton prints, and Turkey 
or Morocco leather. The three last mentioned, 
with that of silk cloths, are the onl^ xaaioMi^^x^iQXfc^ 
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worth remarking in the whole island. The manu- 
facture of leather is carried on in Lef kosia and the 
neighbouring villages, and the workmen pretend that 
they have a particular method of preparing it, which 
they keep secret. It is said to be both better dressed, 
and in colour more durable and brilliant, than that 
made elsewhere in Turkey. 

2. Famagosta, on the east coast, near the ruins of 
Salamis, was of importance under the Jjusignan 
dynasty. It was fortified by the Venetians, and was 
their chief port, and strongest fortress, yit made a 
heroic defence against the Turks in 1571. Its outer 
walls remain, but it is much decayed, and now has a 
population of a few hundreds only. The place is 
interesting for the ruins of the Venetian palace and 
churches to be found there. 

8. Larnaca, said to have been so named from the 
ancient tombs in the vicinity, on the south-east coast, 
near the ruins of Citium, and twenty-four miles to 
the south-east of Lef kosia, is the chief modern seat 
of trade, and is a rising and flourishing town. Its 
population is said to be 5,000 to 6,000, besides being 
the residence of the European consuls and mer- 
chants. The foreign steamers touch here, giving 
life and activity to the town, not enjoyed by other 
places in the island. Of the antiquities of the 
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ancient Citium we cannot now speak. The town 
of Lamaca consists of the old town, situated a 
short distance inland, and of the Marina, which 
directly faces the sea. The latter is the residence of 
the consuls, and place of embarkation for the foreign 
steamers. The Greek bishop of the diocese also 
resides in this part, and some Catholic churches have 
been built here. Cotton, wine, salt, opium, corn, 
turpentine, silk, and fruit are the most important 
exports. 

4. Limasol, on the south coast, forty-two miles 
south-west from Lamaca, and some few miles dis- 
tant from the ruins of Amathus, is still a place 
of considerable importance, and is noted as the 
chief place of export for the wines of Cjpras, 
which are much in demand throughout the 
Levant. 

5. Baffo (or New Paphos) was, in Roman times, 
the principal town in the western part of the island. 
Aphrodite, or Venus, made this her favourite abode, 
according to Grecian mythology (Homer, ** Odyssey," 
v.), and here was her most celebrated temple. In the 
reign of Augustus, New Paphos was destroyed by an 
earthquake, but was subsequently rebuilt. It was 
here that St. Paul converted Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman deputy-governor. The Churck ot ^\»» ^^<5rt^ 
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is the only remaining mark of Venetian rule. Baffo 
is the seat of a Greek bishop. It has a small but 
unsafe port, and altogether is at present, but for its 
associations, an insignificant place. 

6. Tzerinia, the ancient Kerinia, has been already 
mentioned. It has still the air of a town, from 
retaining its old Venetian fortification, but is of no 
importance. 

For a detailed account of the remaining villages 
and monasteries, and the forts and castles of Hila- 
rion, Kantara, and Buffavento, of the temples and 
ruins of Dali, Salamis, Paphos, Amathus, Lapethus, 
Kerinia, and Hierokipos, the reader is referred to 
the works of Drs. Unger and Kotschy, Gen. Cesnola, 
and the earlier one of Mariti. 

From the almost entire silence about the roads of 
Cyprus, in the most recent work (Gen. Cesnola's) about 
the island, we may conclude that they are in Cyprus, 
as elsewhere in the Turkish empire, in a very 
primitive state. A map of the roads of Cyprus, 
as far as they could be ascertained, was compiled, 
in 1873, by Mr. C. H. Coote, of the British Mu- 
seum, and inserted in Mr. Lewin's "Life of St. 
Paul." There is also one in a MS. of the thirteenth 
century, to be found in Segment VQ. of the "Peu- 
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tinger Tables," preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna.* 

Gen. Cesnola has, indeed, given in his book a 
small map of his own itineraries, and, so far as it 
goes, this will be highly useful to visitors to Cyprus. 
The usual mode of travelling — by mule or donkey — 
is described in another chapter. 

Larnaca, the chief sea-port, is connected by tele- 
graph with Latakia, on the Syrian coast, through 
Nicosia, the capital. 

* See an artule on cartography of Cyprus in the AthmmwmiGt 
July 20, 1878. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PEOPLE OF CYPRUS, THEIR CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, 

AND RELIGION. 

Population, past and present — Census of 1841 — Difficulties of enumer- 
ation illustrated — Physique of Cypriots — Women of Cyprus 
described — Female dress — Comparison between ancient and 
modem Greeks — Ignorance of Cypriots — Muhammadan love of 
gold — Neglect of arts — Modem buildings in Cyprus, public and 
private — Ancient Eastern architecture — Causes of decline — Con- 
sul Lang's description of the industrial classes — Greek priests — 
Marriage customs of Cypriots — Conduct of lovers — Turkish law 
of divorce — ^Patriarchal custom of partition — Native mode of 
tmvelling — Frugality of Cypriots — Language — Ancient Cypriot 
alphabet — Aborigines identified with Greek family. 

VT explanation could be more complete than the 
^ ^ one given by Mariti* for the uncertain and dis- 
crepant estimates ventured as to the population of 
Cyprus, and, indeed, of all Oriental countries under 
native rul.e. Where there are no statistics available 
but those furnished by the taxing authorities, the 
calculations based upon such will always, at least 

* See page 104. 
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tinder Turkish Governments, be highly suspicious. 
Whether Cyprus had a population of a million 
under Venetian rule, and of half that number in 
1671, when the Turks took possession, must for 
ever remain open to doubt. Nor when we come to 
quite modem times are we likely to be much more 
accurate. Mariti calculates that in 1764 there were 
scarcely 40,000 inhabitants in Cyprus. If we were 
to take the figures given by the various newspapers 
of the last few weeks, in which accounts of Cyprus 
have appeared, we should find the present popula- 
tion stated at totals varying from 100,000 to 200,000. 
Lacroix ^ gave it as follows : Muhammadans, 
33,300, non-Muhammadans, 75,300, total 108,600. 
Of the thirteen districts into which this island is sub- 
divided, the four largest, each said to have more than 
10,000 inhabitants, are Lamaca, Baflfo and Kuklia, 
Messaria, and Lefkosia (Nicosia.) The figures above 
quoted include 500 Roman Catholics, 400 Armen- 
ians, and 2,800 Maronites.t The numbering of the 
people made in 1841, by order of Governor Talaat 
Effendi, gave as its result a total of from 108,000 to 

* Qnote \ in the Geographical Magazine, 

f A fiect of Christians owning tbe supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
Eo called from iheir first bishop, John Maro, who assumed the title uf 
Patriarch of Antiocb. For a fuller account of this sect Eee Moah^ixsJ^. 
*'£cc'esia8tioal History." 
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110,000 inhabitants, of whom 75,000 to 76,000 were 
Greeks, and the rest Turks, Maronites, Roman 
Catholics, and Armenians, which differs only in 
distribution from that given by Lacroix. A consular 
report in 1845 estimated the total population at 
90,000. Hitter, in 1854, gave 110,000, Synvet, in 
1871, 180,000, including 120,000 Greeks, 55,000 
Muhammadans, 1,250 Maronites, and 500 Eu« 
ropeans. On the authority of a writer in the Geo- 
graphical Magazine for July of the present year, 
the number of the male inhabitants, in 1874, was 
reckoned by the political staff at 72,000, of which 
about 50,000 were non-Muhammadans. Although 
this gives only the males — ^these alone being taken 
into calculation for revenue purposes. A fair 
-estimate of the whole population would be 144,000 
— 44,000 Muhammadans and 100,000 non-Muham- 
madans. 

The fact is that no cakulation — not even that of 
a census-7-is more than an approximation to the 
truth in respect to Orientals generally. Some 
experiences in the matter of census-taking in India 
enables the writer to realize somewhat the almost 
insuperable diflSculties in the way of accuracy with 
regard to them. Some ludicrous instances of the 
fooliBh fancies that the attempt to number them 
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always appears to excite in the Oriental mind, can be 
read in the census-reports of the various local 
governments of India. A census is there always 
supposed-and we must say the coincidence of 
events has sometimes given colour to the supposi- 
tion—to be in some way intimately connected with 
taxation. We have even heard of reports so wild as 
that the Government intended the deportation to 
England of all the young women between certain 
ages, a report implicitly believed by ignorant villagers 
when circulated from the lower ranks of the sub- 
ordinates in the Government oflSces. 

It may seem an odd idea — it certainly has 
nothing to do with Cyprus, and therefore requires an 
apology for its insertion here — ^but we may mention 
that the coming of the last-mentioned report to our 
ears was preceded, and that only by a short interval, 
by an article in a newspaper — or a report of a speech 
in the House of Commons (the latter we think the 
more probable) — about the female servants of England, 
concerning whose general character for laziness and 
impudence mischievous and ill-founded complaints 
had been made. The suggestion was ventured that 
the servants of India were a most industrious and 
fair-spoken class — alas, distance, we fear, lent a false 
enchantment to the view ! — and tlci».\» \\» ^^xi^^^i^ 
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well for English housekeepers if a few thousand 
native young women (the writer or speaker forgot for 
the moment that men, and not women, correspond 
almost exclusively in India to English domestic 
servants) could be shipped over. Now we have no 
authority for saying that this was translated into a 
vernacular newspaper, but, judging from the alleged 
loose way in which certain extracts from the native 
press have recently been translated into English — so 
as to appear seditious when the authors declare they 
were nothing of the kind — ^would it be very sui'prising 
if a similar mistake were made by a native editor, 
or by some half-educated Baboo ? 

We trust the reader will forgive this digression, 
and we will pass on now to consider the kind of 
people that inhabit England's new possession, and 
note what we can of their habits. As to their 
appearance, one authority tells us that the inhabi- 
tants of Cyprus are a fine race of men ; and that 
the women, by the vivacity of their large eyes, seem 
to declare how faithful they still are to the worship 
of Venus.* Mariti, who spent some time in the 
island, gives the following account of the men : — 
"They are, in general, well made; they are tall, 
have a noble and agreeable air ; and in their 

♦ M. Kalle-BruD. 
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manner of living are very sober and temperate," 
Of the vromen, howrever, he says that they " have 
nothing beautiful but their eyes ; their features are 
destitute of delicacy, yet they have always been held 
in the highest estimation for their charms ; and it is 
from them that our writers of love-songs select their 
models ; but it must be confessed that the European 
ladies have no occasion to be proud of the comparison, 
for there are few of them remarkable for their 
beauty. They are pretty tall, of a very amorous 
disposition, have little taste for industry, and seem 
much inclined to indolence and voluptuousness. 
They, for the most part, attain to a good old age ; 
and it is not uncommon to see great-grandmothers 
become tired of widowhood, and again enter into 
the bonds of Hymen." To be fond of pleasure is a 
weakness common to the Greeks : the Cypriots, how- 
ever, give themselves up to it with madness. It is 
possible that the despotic rule, under which they have 
so long lived, has made them feel the force of the 
Epicurean philosopher's advice to mankind, "Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow ye die." We 
shall have more to say of the character of the 
Cypriots for love of ease when we speak of the 
climate. 

The people clothe themselves Ixeiek tsi\w3dl Va. ^^^^^ 
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same manner as the inhabitants of Constantinople^ 
which, being the metropolis of the empire, has 
hitherto assumed the right to set the fashion to the 
provinces. The women are distinguished only by 
their light and lofty head-dress^ an ancient fashion 
which has been preserved in the island. Besides 
this, their dress, according to the best Cyprian taste, 
is worn niuch closer than is usual with the Turks. 
Mariti goes rather into details, and we quote him 
with some diffidence, although his authority is 
beyond question. 

" The female dress," he tells us, ''consists of a 
small vest and a petticoat of red cotton cloth. Their 
robe is cloth, velvet, or silk : it is a long piece of 
stuff proceeding from the shoulders, which passes 
below the arms and hangs down to the ground. It 
does not meet before, and leaves that part of the 
body entirely uncovered. Their shifts are of silk, 
and are manufactured in the kingdom. They wear 
breeches or a kind of drawers ; and to half boots of 
yellow leather are fixed, towards the ankle, sandals, 
which serve them for shoes. They have no stays ; a 
plain vest of cotton marks out their shape and pre- 
serves the pliableness of the body. Over the whole 
is thrown a very fine shift, or thin veil, with which 
iieir modesty is not always contented, but to which 
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they sometimes add one made of some kind of staff 
less delicate and transparent. (A very thin veil. 
General Cesnola remarks, is, with Turkish ladies, 
evidence of supposed beauty.) Around their necks 
they have gold chains, and their arms are orna- 
mented with jewels and pearls. Their head-dress is 
an assemblage of beautiful printed muslin handker- 
chiefs, arranged so as to form something like a 
helmet ; to the extremities of which they affix 
another handkerchief folded into the shape of a 
triangle and suffered to float over the shoulders. 
This kind of helmet raises them a foot and a half, 
and gives them a theatrical and gigantic appear- 
ance." Dr. Clarke compares it to the calathus 
represented on Phoenician idols and Egyptian 
statues. 

The Cyprian ladies wear their hair in long 
flowing tresses, which they dye a brown colour ; on 
the head itself it is largely concealed under orna- 
ments. They are passionately fond of perfumes, 
especially on the head, which they cover with all 
kinds of flowers. ** Next to the Calmuc women, 
the Grecian," says Dr. Clarke, " are, of all others, 
best versed in cosmetic arts." The Catholic ladies 
are said by the Abbe Mariti to be very coquettish, 
and to be at great pains to display t\i^ ^V^^^wi^^ «2^ 
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their dress. Their eyes, he says, seem to invite 
adulation, and the opinion which they form of those 
around them is decided by their slowness or readi- 
ness to gratify their desire in this respect. The 
Turkish ladies, on the contrary, are modest and 
reserved, at least in appearance, and are covered 
from head to foot in a robe of white cotton. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Cypriot women of respectability 
never appear in public unless concealed under a veil 
of a more or less comprehensive nature. 

Although the modern descendants of the ancient 
Greeks present striking differences of character 
from their famous progenitors, although they no 
longer find the lands so favoured by nature, and 
fertilized as it were by the dews of genius, and no 
more enjoy the enchanting climate which made 
Horace call the island Beatum Cyprum, ** Blest 
Cyprus," yet there can be no mistaking the ancestry 
of those Cypriot s who are of Greek origin. 

A certain elevation of idea shows what they have 
been ; but the shrewdness by which they were dis- 
tinguished is now only a talent for mischief. They 
are skilled in every trick that the deepest cunning 
and the most ingenious deception can suggest ; and 
the net which they throw around you is woven with 
so much art, that it escapes the notice of the most 
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vigilant eye. Few of them cultivate literature, 
which is known only among a small number of the 
monks ; and the utmost effort of their genius often 
is to read the Greek without understanding it. 
Ignorance at present is completely triumphant. Of 
their most recent rulers, it may be said that the 
Muhammadan, while he is a stupid adorer of gold, 
disdains those noble and honest means of procuring 
it which the cultivation of the arts offers him, and 
is acquainted with no other than tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

Cyprus, in common, indeed, with all Syria, the 
greater part of Asia and Turkey in Europe, is a 
melancholy proof of this. No arts are cultivated 
there but such as are absolutely necessary ; or such 
as are incompatible with calm reflection and delicacy 
of sentiment.* The wants of the inhabitants support 
a few manufactories, the produce of which is, how- 
ever, scarcely sufficient for their consumption. One 
redeeming quality is noticed concerning the people 
of Cyprus ; it is, that they are very hospitable. 

A strange element in the Cypriot population — in 
which they resemble the Neo-Mussulmans (that is, 
Muhammadans converted from Hinduism) of Upper 
India — ^is the class which bears the nickname 

* Maritl. 
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'^ Lino bambaki/' which means, literally, linen and 
cottony and is a metaphorical term for those who are 
partly Christian and partly Muhammadan. While 
they outwardly appear Turks, they are really Chris- 
tians, whose ancestors, at the Turkish conquest, 
declared themselves Mussulmans, and publicly pro- 
fessed to conform to the rites of Islamism, so 
as thereby to save their lives and goods. It is dis- 
puted whether they originally belonged to the Greek 
or Latin Church : their marriage and other religious 
ceremonies are, however, performed by a chosen 
priest in secret, and they evade the rite of circum- 
cision by means of a present to the Hdjd. They do 
not exceed in number 1,200 altogether, and their 
chief residence is near Nicosia (Lefkosia), Famagosta, 
and Limasol. At the time of the annual conscrip- 
tion they are claimed as Mussulmans, and, as such, 
drafted into the Sultan's army.* 

The modem architecture of the island, as else- 
where in the East, is either ecclesiastical or domestic. 
Of the former are the Greek and Latin churches, 
and the Turkish mosques may be classed with them. 
The Greek churches . are, generally, surrounded by 
walls, and the entrance is through a gate about three 
and a half feet in height, which, it is said, is made 

*- Cesnola. 
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thus low in order to prevent the Turks from intro- 
ducing horses and other animals into the enclosure. 
All the Latin churches, says General Gesnola, were 
destroyed when the Turks took possession of the 
island, but Mariti speaks, in 1764, of greater respect 
being then paid by the Turks to the Latin than to 
the Greek churches. Neither, it is probable, had 
ever a superfluous amount of reverence given them 
by the conquerors. 

These public edifices are all constructed of stone. 
Private buildings are, generally, made of bricks 
composed of a mixture of chopped straw and moist 
earth, dried in the sun, shaped like those of Italy, 
but of a larger size. The cement used is the same 
clayey earth, with a little fresh straw added. The 
earthy colour of these bricks gives the houses 
a dismal appearance, and the traveller is agreeably 
surprised to find the interior airy and commodious. 
The walls are, in Larnaca, whitened with a composi- 
tion of talc, procured from the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood. The common houses have only one 
story above the ground floor ; the roofs are formed 
of earth mixed with clay, and the crevices produced 
in them by the heats of summer close of themselves 
during the winter rains. The roofs are about nine 
inches in thickness, and are 6ii^i5cyt\»^4L \r5 \^i2t^^ 
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beams, over which are laid very thin laths covered 
with mats made of reeds. They are not proof 
against a continuance of wet weather; and they 
entail, consequently, pretty frequent repairs. One 
advantage attaching to houses built after this fashion 
is the capacity they possess of resisting earthquakes, 
and sad experience has taught the Cypriots to prefer 
them to houses built of stone. They are paved with 
very soft marble which is found in the island. 
Eveiy house has a garden, the cultivation of which 
is the principal amusement of the Cypriots. Some 
of the private houses, notably the English Consurs, 
were, in Mariti's time, so good that he describes 
them as deserving, on account of their grandeur and 
the richness of their furniture, to be called palaces. 
The houses of the Greeks and Turks are, generally, 
fairly large and spacious ; but they are built in a 
unique and somewhat whimsical style, and laid out 
in a very irregular manner. 

The inferiority of modern Oriental architecture to 
what formerly prevailed has been a subject of con- 
stant remark. The walls of Babylon, the Temple 
of Belus, the rock-cut figure of Semiramis, not to 
mention the wonderful temples of old Egypt, and 
the monuments of Moghul magnificence in India, 
the superb and inimitable Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
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Kutb at Delhi, and scores of other relics of by-gone 
art and grandeur — where are their modern repre- 
sentatives ? The descendants of the former nobles 
who lived in the great palaces and high-storied, 
many-gaied fortresses — for the house was usually a 
miniature fort in former days — now often hide in a 
comer of the ruins. Nothing is tnore usual all 
over the East, than to find half-starved wretches, 
claiming to be descended from the former Nawabs 
and Baeeses, still clinging to the crumbling piles 
of ruined masonry which mark all that is left 
of the family greatness. How are we to reconcile 
the mighty past with the squalid, famine-stricken 
present ? It is a phenomenon by no means confined 
to Turkish rule ; in British India you will see end- 
less instances of it. Some will tell us that if we are 
better off in these days with our railways, telegraphs, 
daily press, and our thousand and one novel inven- 
tions in the useful arts, the ancients enjoyed other 
advantages which we have not. The earth was 
exceedingly fertile ; and the greater part of it was 
converted into pastures which require much fewer 
hands than agriculture. There was scarcely any 
commerce to employ the active part of mankind ; 
few arts and sciences to engage the attention of the 
sedentary and the contemplative •, ttXLA.^Xi^^Y^^'si. s:^^, 
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monarclis yrere absolute. They could employ at 
pleasure hundreds of thousands of labourers on 
works such as those to which we have referred, and 
the barest subsistence was all they were compelled 
to give in return. There is no doubt also that the 
cement used by the ancients — which now excites by 
its enduring quality the wonder and envy of modem 
architects — has ceased to be obtainable, the art of 
making it has been forgotten, for it is unlikely, as 
some suggest, that the materials have all been 
used up ! 

We have scanty sources of information as to the 
present state of the population. That given in 
Consul Lang's report upon the industrial classes is 
the most recent, and perhaps the best. 

According to him, '* Industrial classes in the 
island may be divided into three categories: — 
1. Tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, masons, black- 
smiths, cartwrights, and such like. 2. Labourers, 
inhabitants of towns, such as porters, boatmen, 
domestic servants, etc. 8. Agricultural labourers. 
The workmen of the first class supply solely, in their 
respective departments, the requirements of the 
population. Their work is of the simplest 
character, but suitable to the wants of a people 
JiaviDg few Juxurious tendencies and unwilling, as 
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well as unable, to pay for a higher quality of work. 
The earnings of this class naturally vary according 
to the intelligence and activity of the workman, but 
may be said to range from 3^. to 5$. per diem. 

** The labourers of the second class are lower in 
the social scale than those of the first, and little or 
no intelligence is required of them in the discharge 
of their occupations. Their earnings, frequently 
very uncertain, vary from Is. 6d. to 25. 6d. per 
diem. 

"Agricultural labourers are the most numerous 
class in the island. Their earnings vary according 
to the work upon which they are employed. During 
harvest time these may amount to 3s. a day, but 
for the rest of the year they may be set down as 
from lid. to Is. Si. a day for male, and half that 
for female, labourers. 

" It will be evident from the above brief descrip- 
tion that there is no opening in this island for 
European labourers under any of the three classes 
just alluded to. The class of occupations comprised 
in the first category is the only one in which 
Europeans might hope for success ; but even in that 
class their hopes would be disappointed, for two 
reasons ; first, because the superior work performed 
by European tradesmen would not recei^^ S^a. 
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equivalent value; and, secondly, because a Earo^ 
pean tradesman would find it difficult and ex- 
tremely irEsome to live the intensely simple life 
to which the Oriental from infancy is habituated. 

'' The condition of the industrial classes in this 
island is not brilliant, yet neither is it destitute of 
some advantages as compared with the same classes 
in England. There is here no scope for ambition, ; 
but, on the other hand, we do not find among the 
working classes cases of such extreme despair, and 
suffering as are witnessed in England. The nature 
of the climate renders the inhabitants of this island 
less disposed to exertion and j^redisposed to a life of 
ease. The consequence is that the native labourer 
does not perform, nor is there exacted from him> 
half the work done by a European workman » 
Again, the simplicity and inexpensiveness of what 
may be termed the necessaries of life (although 
these are very different from what would be 
esteemed such in a more severe clime) is greatly in 
favour of the industrial classes in this country. 
Two examples may suffice to prove this : first, the 
comforts of a dwelling-house, while of primary 
importance in Europe, are a secondary consideration 
with a people accustomed to spend nine months of 
the year, day and night, in the open air ; second. 
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the extremely low cost at which life in this country 
may be maintained was strikingly exhibited during 
a period of famine with which the island was 
afflicted in 1869. By personal observation during 
that period, I found that a family of six persons 
could be maintained in health and activity on the 
small allowance of 401bs. of flour and 31bs. of olives 
per week. In ordinary years the cost of this allow- 
ance would not exceed 3s. 6i. a week." 

General Cesnola mentions that, in the interior of 
the island, he found Greek priests working in the 
fields like the peasants. They wore a kind of conical 
hat, which reminded him of those represented in the 
statues of Golgoi, and he thinks it probable that 
this fashion of hat has been handed down from the 
times of the Cypriot priests of Aphrodite. Not only 
this, but he fancied he saw a resemblance between 
the features of a priest, who attracted his attention 
(whose portrait will be found in the General's book), 
and his sculptured predecessors. Dr. Clarke, in his 
** Travels," sums up a melancholy account of theisland 
in his day, thus : '^ Instead of a fertile land covered 
with groves of fruit and fine woods once rendering it 
the paradise of th& Levant, there is hardly upon 
earth a more wretched spot than it now exhibits. 
Few words may forcibly describe it : a^\.<i.\>\^%«fe 
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neglected, inhabitants oppressed, population de- 
stroyed, pestiferous air, contagion, poverty, indo- 
lence, desolation. Its antiquities alone render it 
worthy of resort." 

The marriage customs of the Greek and Catholic 
inhabitants are governed by the rules of the Greek 
and Boman churches, and do not differ essentially 
from those in force elsewhere. The Turks, in all 
religious matters, follow the precepts of the Koran, 
circumcising their male children on their attaining 
their tenth year. At their birth a little salt is put 
into their mouths, and a few words are repeated 
from the Koran ; the meaning of which is — " May 
the blessing of thy existence render dear to thee the 
name of God, to whom thou oughtest always to give 
glory." For eight days before the ceremony of 
circumcision, the family hold a general festival, and 
indulge in every pleasure, dancing-girls and singers 
providing entertainment for them. All friends and 
relations are invited, and everything announces a 
second birth of more importance than the first. 
The ceremony itself is performed amid great re- 
joicings and all the parade in which Orientals 
delight. 

The Turkish women — children, we should mther 
say — are guarded with the greatest strictness before 
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marriage. The male lover quite ordinarily indulges 
in rhapsodical conduct, which to dwellers in northern 
climates would appear ridiculous, such as passing 
and repassing twenty times a day before his 
mistress's window, and holding in his hand a 
poniard with which he often pubUcly wounds him- 
self, if mayhap he may attract her attention; at 
least, if he fail to do so, he can show her the scars 
afterwards, as a proof of his devotion. The Greeks 
are servile imitators of the Turks, and are not 
exempt from these follies. 

We do not intend here to inflict upon the reader 
a description of the marriage customs of the Turks« 
These are sufficiently well known to all; such are 
the restricted number of his lawful wives — for a 
Turk is permitted by the Koran to have three, if 
he can afford so many — the unlimited number of 
his concubines and slaves, and the extremely liberal 
power of divorce granted to the husband, limited 
only by the right of the wife to claim dower. The 
right of the wife to obtain a divorce is limited to 
the cases where the husband fails to supply her 
with food, ceases to cohabit with her, or refuses her 
money to go to the bath with. In these cases the 
husband is obliged to separate from his wife> to 
restore her dowry, and to take care of thi^ cl^^^^c^.. 
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There is one other ground of divorce, which in 
English law also is allowed of itself to operate, in 
case of the wife*s petition, so as to nullify the 
marriage. The Turkish wife, who wishes to com- 
plain of her husband on this score, has only to go 
to the judge, take off her slipper and place it 
before him. Without more ado, the husband is 
seized, and — it is not said whether after a judicial 
hearing of the case or not — is thereupon bastina- 
doed on the soles of his feet, and separated from his 
wife without any further formality ! Female slaves 
can only claim separation in the case of deprivation 
of food. In the event of their applying for a 
separation, they are immediately sold to another. 
Though marriages are contracted in various ways in 
Turkey, and though there are great distinctions 
between the women, they are in general all slaves 
in the Levant. Several causes concur to promote 
this degradation of the fair sex ; a very inconclasiyo 
one given by Montesquieu maybe quoted, ** Women 
ought to be dependent : for reason cannot procure 
them in old age a power that beauty did not give 
them even in youth." 

A strange patriarchal custom is recorded by General 
Cesnola as being widely spread throughout CypruB, 
and it seems worthy of mention here. When a 
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peasant becomes too old for labour in the fields, and 
has sons able to take his place, he voluntarily 
despoils himself, sometimes to the extent of his 
whole property, and endows them with it. "I know 
personally," writes General Cesnola, ** a respectable 
old man who has four sons and two daughters, to 
the latter of whom he gave each a small house 
and garden on their marriage-day, and the rest of 
his property he divided equally among his sons, 
retaining absolutely nothing for himself. He now 
lives upon the bounty of one of these sons. It not 
unfrequently happens, however, that the son ill- 
treats his aged father, who, after having passed 
the greater part of his life in easy circumstances, 
becomes in his later days a beggar.'* 

The favourite Cyprian mode of travelling is by 
mules. * General Cesnola found the inhabitants of 
one village, Athieno, midway between Lefkosia and 
Larnaca, almost exclusively muleteers by profession. 
They own good saddle mules, trained to an easy 
amble, which does not fatigue the rider, and the 
animal goes faster at this pace than at a trot. 
They can be hired to visit any part of Cyprus, 
being fairly acquainted with all the roads and by- 
paths of the island. These muleteers are spoken 
of in the highest terms for honesty > ^nA. JCckK^ ^>x^^ 
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often trasted with the conveyance of large snms of 
money; while it is rare indeed that anything \& 
heard to their discredit. Natives, when going more 
than a day's journey, generally contrive to travel 
with others, and will often delay their departure for 
days with that object. If compelled to travel 
alone, they adopt the plan of contracting with the 
owner of a mule for the whole journey, or 
that should the mule prove impracticable — as mules 
sometimes do — he can change it for a better on the 
road, if a better can be obtained. Muleteers have 
at least one fault — ^they are rarely punctual. The 
mode of travelling is to place a native saddle 
(stratouri) across the mule's back, and to hang 
across it two large canvas bags, which contain his 
private effects and lunch for the first day's journey. 
The saddle is then loaded with blankets or quilts, 
according to the time of year, to serve as a bed 
at night. The muleteer, who is also the guide, 
is mounted on a small but strong donkey, and 
carries the extra luggage, provender, &c., which is 
often a very considerable load. When all is ready 
for departure, the traveller is hoisted up on to his 
quilts, opens his umbrella, lights his cigarette, 
receives the good wishes of his family, and starts 
upon his journey. The Cypriots are a frugal race, 
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and take circumstances as they come. The wealthy 
merchant is not too proud, when travelling, to hob- , 
nob with his guide, the muleteer, eating from the 
same dish, and drinking from the same jug, with 
him. As a beast of burden, the camel is also 
largely used in Cyprus in the present day, as was 
certainly the case in antiquity, for General Cesnola 
found their jaws and teeth in some of the most 
ancient tombs at Dali, Aghios Paphos, Paphos, and 
Amathus. 

No description of the Cypriots would be complete 
without some account of their language. Of the 
ancient literature we know that, besides Homer, 
Euclos, and the author of the " Kypria," the Cypriaa 
Iliad, are claimed by the island. Other authors are 
mentioned by General Cesnola. The language, in 
historical times at least, has always been Greek, 
with a considerable admixture of words peculiar to 
Cyprus. According to Engel, a number of these 
are clearly of Semetic origin, and others were doubt- 
less produced by the blending of various dialects 
brought by emigrants from different parts of 
Greece. There appears no mention in any 
Greek authors of any other alphabet in use in 
Cyprus than the usual Greek one, and, says General 
Cesnola, ** It was, therefore, a matter o£ ^xrc^Tssfe 
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and deep interest to scholars when inscriptions were 
found in a hitherto unknown character.'* All 
attempts to decipher them failed, until Mr. E. H. 
Lang, the English Consul, discovered a bi-lingual 
inscription in Phoenician and Cypriot. The late 
Mr. George Smith and Dr. Birch independently 
followed up the clue then obtained, and the latter 
published his reading of the celebrated bronze 
tablet found at Idalium. A Gennan, Dr. Brandis, 
then took up the subject, and investigated it with 
great thoroughness till his early death. A table of 
the Cj-priot alphabet, with detailed explanation, will 
be found in General Cesnola's book, to which we 
must refer the reader for further information. 

It may be added here that Mr. Lang believes that 
the ancient language and writing had been handed 
down from the original inhabitants of the island, 
prior to the Phoenician settlements. They are sup- 
posed by him to have been descendants of Javan, 
a theory borne out by the Book of Genesis, and so to 
have been part of the great Greek family, to which, 
even now, the Cypriots are evidently nearly allied. 
It would appear that the Phoenician and Greek 
languages remained distinct, the former in the end 
yielding place to the latter ; while, on the other 
hand, the religions of the separate races became 
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blended into one. This subject is treated of at 
length by General Cesnola, who shows that the 
goddess of Paphos, whose temple had been in exist- 
ence, probably as a temple of the Syrian goddess 
Astarte or Ashtaroth, before their advent, was 
accepted by the Greeks as Aphrodite, their Godde3s 
of Love. **Her symbol,*' says General Cesnola, 
**was a cone, such as stood in the adytum of the 
temple at Paphos," the origin of which is now 
only a matter of conjecture. The two titles of the 
goddess, Urania (foam-born), and Pandemos (a 
pure conception of nature), indicate her Phoenician 
and Greek origin respectively. The more grossly 
sensual character of her rites is attributed to the 
influence of the Asiatic element in her religion. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE CLIMATE OF CYPRUS. 

Climate — lAmha^ wind — Dangerous north-wind — ^Locusts — The cold 
season — Lion on the coins of Cyprus — Sunstroke — ^Temperature — 
Effect of the climate on Europeans — Unhealthiness o£ seaports — 
Malarious fog — Drought — Productions of the soil — Scenery — Flora 
and fauna — Minerals — ^Paphian diamond — Game — Snakes and 
Insects — Carious custom — Cost of living. 

rpHE climate of Cyprus is on all hands admitted 
-^ to have changed much for the worse in modern 
times. We do not read that it was noted for un- 
healthiness among the ancients, and, under Venetian 
rule, Cyprus was a favourite place to which the 
wealthy resorted. Under the earlier Roman sway, 
too, many were drawn to visit it, owing to the attrac- 
tions it possessed as the sacred abode of Aphrodite. 
As a general description of the climate we may take 
the following to be fairly correct. The rains, which 
are variable everywhere else, fall in this island at 
stated periods ; and on this account it is often with- 
out rain — as in other Eastern countries — for several 
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months together. The rains are announced by the 
collection of heavy clouds in the sky in all direc- 
tions. These pass away for a time without falling, 
and the parched earth waits expectantly. Thunder- 
storms usually precede a downfall, but are also as 
often deceptive. This uncertainty of the weather 
prevails for some days before the middle of October, 
when heavy rain ordinarily falls, and continues at 
intervals till the end of January. February is less 
abundant in rain, and sometimes has a serene sky ; 
but the rains again commence with great violence 
towards the middle of March, and continue till the 
end of April. 

They cease entirely in the beginning of May, and 
are succeeded by gentle dews, which bring coolness 
and abundance to the island, by moderating the 
heats of June. 

After this month no more rain or dew is to be 
expected ; the earth is parched up by the scorching 
heat, and the labourers exhausted by excessive 
perspiration. Sometimes slight showers fall, but 
these are of little or no service to the husbandman. 
The intensity of the summer heat is, however, 
modified after a time by a cooling wind which Mariti 
calls timbat. This wind begins to blow at eight in 
the morning on the first day, increasea till \^<5><3^^ 
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then gradually falls off, and at three ceases entirely. 
On succeeding days it lasts about an hour longer 
each day for five days, when it commences a new 
period like the last. If the horizon is clear, it may 
be predicted that the wind will be weak ; but if dark 
and cloudy, the wind will be strong and violent. 

This limbat wind is said to be the cause of those 
fevers that attack the inhabitants, to which Europeans 
are even more subject. The reason of their greater 
liability is probably that, being unaccustomed to the 
climate, they sooner allow themselves to be surprised 
by the cool air when in a state of perspiration, which 
produces acute diseases and very obstinate tertian 
and quai*tan agues. It will be seen further on that 
the source of these dangerous fevers is traced by 
others to the marshy character of the plains, owing 
to the absence of good outfalls for the rivers, which 
frequently, in the summer months, spread out into 
vast morasses, never reaching the sea at all. The 
limbat winds, which arise in the beginning of 
summer, cease about the middle of September ; and 
this is the period when the most insupportable heats 
commence, as their violence is not moderated by the 
smallest breeze. They are fortunately not of long 
duration, and decrease as the atmosphere becomes 
loaded with watery clouds. 
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Sometimes, in summer, a dangerous and trouble- 
some north-wind succeeds the limbaL It begins at 
7 A.M. ; goes on increasing till noon ; and ceases only 
at evening. It is highly essential to protect the body 
against the effects of this unwholesome and scorching 
wind, and it is advisable, if possible, to keep indoors, 
with all the windows tightly closed. Should this 
wind continue for six to nine days successively, great 
injury is done to the crops, and especially to the 
cotton-plants, which soon wither and become burnt 
up to the very roots. It also strips the vines of their 
leaves and fruit. 

Locusts are another evil, if anything more 
destructive than the last : when they come, they are 
usually, indeed, found in its train, and are thus 
dispersed broadcast over the land. Nothing escapes 
this destructive horde ; the crops are annihilated ; the 
cattle destroyed ; and the labourers themselves, it is 
said, are obliged to seek safety by burying themselves 
in some obscure retreat. The southern part of the 
island suffers more than any other from the incon- 
venience of the north-wind. It is much more 
endurable in the northern part and on the coasts, 
being there cooled in its passage over the sea from 
Asia Minor. 

The cold, says Mariti, is never such as to require 
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fires in the hoases, which are only kindled to 
obviate the effects of the excessive moisture. He 
excepts from this description the valley at the fpot 
of Mount Olympus, where the snow which falls is 
hardened by the winds, and continues till the middle 
of winter. Other more recent accounts tell of piercing 
cold winds in the northern region, that blow from 
the high mountains of Garamania in winter. The 
southern parts of the island are protected by the 
intervening mountain barrier. 

Owing to the almost entire absence of rain and 
dew, during the months from June to September, 
the peasants at Dali, in the interior, live almost 
entirely out of doors. Placing their beds under the 
trees, they make the branches of the latter do dul^ 
as clothes-press, larder, and pantry. Often they 
will place their infants to sleep upon a handkerchief 
spread upon the ground, and have no anxiety about 
damp, or even about noxious insects, which are rare 
at Dali. 

The lion on the coins of Cyprus, the fvXvi juba 
leonis (the tawny lion's mane), which Martial speaks 
of in connection with infamem nimio colore Oyprum 
(Cyprus ill-famed for its too-fierce heat), is a symbol 
of the fiery sun that wraps the isle of Cyprus in in- 
tolerable heat. Sunstroke is not uncommon in the 
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island during the excessive temperature of summer. 
Dr. Clarke, describing a north-east hot wind, says, 
''We found it so scorching that the skin instantly 
peeled from our lips, a tendency to sneeze was 
.excited, accompanied by great pain in the eyes, and 
.chapping of the hands and face, and the mercury, 
exposed to its full current, rose six degrees of 
Eahr. in two minutes, from 80 to 86." This will 
remind the Anglo-Indian of the loo or hot wind 
of North India, which possesses similar characteris- 
tics. As in the last-named country, so in Cyprus, 
the natives guard themselves against it by amply- 
folded turbans, with shawls thrown over them and tied 

• 

under. the chin, and Europeans require the pith hats 
in use in India, if compelled to be out in the sun. 

It may interest intending colonists to learn what 
a striking parallel seems to exist between the effects 
of the climate of Cyprus and of India. From Drs. 
Unger and Eotschy, we learn that the same feeling 
of lassitude and distaste for any occupation, which 
are entailed by long residence in the latter, are felt 
also in the former country. 

They tell us that " Towards the middle of May, 
the scene changes, the harvest is over, and every- 
where the eye falls upon a bare and parched 
landscape. The atmosphere thickens, and a haze 
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falls over all surrounding objects. The streams are 
all dry, and the ever-roaring wind, laden with 
dust, makes the air oppressive in the extreme. To 
add to the discomfort, a horde of voracious insects 
come upon one, from which escape is impossible. 
Many of the seaports are in summer very unhealthy, 
and, during July and August, the sea about Larnaca 
and the outlet of the PedisBus should be carefully 
avoided. A dense fog, which extends itself over 
the plains and also envelops the mountains, 
seems to bring malaria in its train. What work is 
done is accomplished in the evening and at night. 
Occasionally a sea-breeze springs up, but the over- 
powering heat reigns supreme from nine a.m. The 
calculations made by A. Gaudrey on the heat are 
such as to give a dismal idea of the usual summer, 
temperature, for which intending colonists must 
prepare themselves.'' 

From the account given of the rains in the early 
part of this description, it will be readily conceived 
that Cyprus does not differ from our great Eastern 
Empire in its liability to seasons of drought and 
consequent famine. It is said — but it is doubtless 
an exaggeration — that once, in the reign of Con- 
stantino, the island was without rain for a long 
term of years. In 1870 the island suffered from 
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serere drought ; also from partial failure of the rain- 
fall in 1871, and, in 1872, the same ; culminating, in 
1873, with a year of extreme scarcity — the result of 
drought — concerning which Acting-Consul Eiddell 
speaks dismally in his report, quoted in our review 
of the commerce of Cyprus, a report which will 
repay perusal hy any one desiring to understand the 
diflBculties in the way of success in agriculture and 
trade in the island. 

The products of the island are next to he con- 
sidered. The soil of Cyprus is naturally fertile, 
although, owing to the dying-out of the population 
under the neglect and oppression of the Turkish 
rule, there are vast uncultivated wastes, hare or 
clothed only with heath, thyme, and other aromatic 
plants. Cottons of the finest qualities, excellent 
"wines — concerning which, more hereafter — and all 
kinds of fruits are produced. Agriculture is, how- 
ever, in a very primitive condition, mere scratching 
of the soil sufficing to enable the cultivator to extract 
from it what is absolutely necessary to his sub- 
sistence. The average annual yield of com is said 
not to exceed 112,0C0 quarters. It is stated that 
the exportation of it is a monopoly, shared between 
the Turkifeh Mutasallim and the Greek Archbishop, 
¥rho export or retail^ at an advanced price, the whole 
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annual produce, at an arbitrary value. More than 
once the population has been left; nearly destitute by 
this means. 

Besides the above productions, madder, opium, 
colocynth, orange, lemon, pomegranates, hemp, 
tobacco, and other things are grown. The carob- 
tree is found in large numbers in some districts; 
its pods are exported to Egypt and Syria, while the 
pulp, called St. John's bread, which resembles 
manna, is used as food. Olive oil, pitch, wool, 
cheese, raisins, and silk are also produced. Under 
Venetian rule sugar plantations were formed, but 
have long been abandoned, a Turkish pasha having 
caused all the canes to be burnt. The timber on 
the mountains is very valuable. Their slopes are 
thickly clad with woods of oak, pine, cypress, beech, 
and elm, together with groves of olives, and plan- 
tations of mulberries. Myrtles, various evergreens, 
and innumerable sweet-scented flowers adorn the 
north sides of the intersecting range and the narrow 
belt at its foot. Hyacinths, anemones, ranunculuses^ 
the single and double-flowered narcissus, grow spon- 
taneously, and deck the hill-slopes, valleys, and 
plains; giving the country the appearance of an 
immense flower-garden. Vines, olives, lemons, 
oranges, apricots^ and other fruits thrive well ; and in 
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the yicinity of Lamaca great quantities of fine vege- 
tables are raised. At the foot of Monte Groce 
opiam, and a small quantity of cochineal, are 
cultivated; cotton and silk, however, are the 
staples. 

The wines are of two kinds, red and white. Both 
are made from grapes exquisitely rich and luscious, 
their juice resembling a concentrated essence. They 
are generally, however, unpalatable to British taste 
by their sickly sweetness, which it requires almost a 
century to remove. They are said, moreover, to 
smell strongly of pitch. In one comer of the island 
only does the vegetation resemble ours. As a rule 
it does not differ from what prevails elsewhere in the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Prairie or meadow 
land does not exist ; and at present only a very small 
part of the arable land is under tillage. The 'Pinu% 
maritima is found commonly up to 4,000 feet, and 
also the Pinus Uuricio, the latter rising, on the 
western mountains, to 6,000 feet. The wild cypress 
is found commonly in the east of the island, where 
there are whole woods formed exclusively of it. It 
also grows — ^^often at the height of 2,000 or 3,000 
feet — on the northern mountains.* 

In minerals, Cyprus was noted among the ancients 

* Drs. Unger and Eoticby. 

^ 7. 
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for its valuable copper mines, which are now un- 
worked, and, indeed, lost to view ; and also for gold, 
silver, and precious stones, such as the diamond, 
emerald, jasper, opal, and agate. Salt is made in 
large quantities on the sea-shore. The Paphian 
diamond is a species of rock-crystal, found in a 
cavern near Paphos, but the removal of the smallest 
quantity is forbidden. The hills near Larnaca con- 
sist of talc, which is used in making plaster for 
building purposes. 

Game such as partridges, quails, woodcocks, and 
snipe abound in Cj'prus; but there are no wild 
animals except foxes and hares. Serpents of various 
species, the asp among the rest, are numerous. 
General Cesnola speaks of a compensation which 
Nature seems to have provided for these last. He 
says: ** Passing Cape Gatto, my mule was startled 
by the sudden flight from a bush of what appeared 
to me to be a cat ; and the guide assured me that 
both at the Cape, and near to Acrotiri, there are 
wild cats, which hunt and destroy the asps abound- 
ing there. I recollected to have read somewhere, 
perhaps in Dapper, that the * Caloyers ' of the con- 
vent of Acrotiri raised and trained a peculiar breed 
of cats, which they imported from Constantinople, to 
kill the asps in their neighbourhood, and that at the 
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tolling of a particular bell in the convent, these cats 
would come in to be fed twice a day, and then return 
to their work of destruction. I suppose that it is in 
reference to these cats that the ancient promontory 
of Curias is now known as Cape Gatto, or Delle 
Gatte.'' 

Tarantulas, with a black body covered with hair, 
and yellow and brilliant eyes, are here not uncommon, 
and a large venomous spider is sometimes met with, 
called by Sonnini the galcode of the Levant. It is 
about an inch in length, has a body of livid yellow, 
and beset with long hairs, and even with prickly ones 
in some places. It runs with prodigious swiftness, 
and thus more easily escapes destruction. Its bite, 
like the sting of the scorpion, seldom produces 
death, but is attended with exquisite pain. The 
scourge in the shape of locusts has already been 
mentioned. 

All kinds of domestic animals and fowls are 
reared, and a curious custom exists among 
the Cypriots, for, like the Egyptians and Hindus, 
they abstain from eating beef, and also, it is said, 
decline the milk of the cow, urging that as the 
animal which draws thje plough is man's companion 
in labour, it ought not to be made an article of 
food. 
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« 

Living is uncommonly cheap. The finest English 

fowls would sell here only for Is., and a fat lamb 

can be bought for %%. A quartern loaf costs 1 Jd., 

* and a servant's wages vary from £3 to £5 per 

annum. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE TRADE OF CYPRUS. 

Commerce of Cyprus — ^Yield of grain and cotton in 1871 — ^Value of 
Salt-lakes — Shipping returns in 1871 — Report of Acting-Consul 
Riddell — Famine of 1873 — Sheep-wool — Madder-roots — Exaction 
by Turkish Government — Currency — Rates of discount — Shipping 
returns for 1873 — Imports and exports. 

TNTIMATELY connected with the products of 
-■- Cyprus is its commerce, concerning which we 
have ample information in the able consular 
reports of Messrs. Lang and Riddell. In 1871, 
which, as before remarked, followed upon a year of 
drought, and was itself one of partial rainfall, the 
value of the grain exported was only £30,500, as 
against £168,000 in 1868, an average year. The 
cotton crop yielded in the same year (1871) only 
770,8501bs., as against 2,065,0001bs., in 1866. 
Locust beans were exported to Russia to the value 
of £42,450. The salt-lakes of Larnaca, which were 
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thirty years before leased for £400, produced in 
1871 a clear revenue of £20,000, and this is far 
from representing the profit which might be raised 
from them. The Turkish Government, with its 
customary want of forethought, raised the selling 
price to an exorbitant sum, hoping thereby to 
increase the revenue, and the Syrian market can, in 
consequence, be supplied more cheaply from Barbary. 
Agriculture was reported as on the increase, both 
in area and quality, the tithes paid to the Govern- 
ment having increased more than one-third in 
amount from 1865 to 1872. 

The returns of shipping for 1871 show that 9 
British ships in the direct trade were cleared at 
Larnaca, total tonnage 7,407; value of cargoes 
JE19,933 : engaged in the carrying trade, 13, total 
tonnage, 8,700 ; value of cargoes, £5,906. Of 
foreign vessels, Austria heads the list with a tonnage 
of 103,514 cleared, Turkish is next with 16,874, 
then Greek with 14,797, Great Britain next as 
above, Italian with 6,591, French with 1,315, and 
Russian with 1,074. 

The following report by Acting-Consul RiddeU 

r 

upon the commerce of Cyprus for 1873 will be 
read with interest, and seems to merit quoting in 
full. 
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Iteport by Acting-Consul Riddell vpon the Commerce 
of Cyprus for the Year 1873, 

In my report for the year 1872, I mentioned that, 
owing to the want of sufficient rain, the harvests 
of 1873 were likely to turn out a failure. This has 
proved to be the case to an extent even exceeding 
the worst apprehensions, and unfortunately applies 
to nearly all the products of the island ; so that 
not only have large quantities of grain been imported 
at high prices, with an accompanying strain upon 
the financial resources of the island, but, also, there 
having been little produce for exportation, trade has 
suffered severely throughout the year. The prices 
of grain continued until the end of June at about 
the same as stated in my report of 1872; say 
£1 14s. for wheat, and 16s. %d. for barley, per 
imperial quarter. By the end of August it would 
become apparent that a considerable importation of 
grain from abroad would be required to carry through 
the winter; but although imports then commenced, 
and prices also began to advance, it was not until 
the last two months of the year that any serious 
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rise in prices took place. By the end of the year, 
and notwithstanding considerable importations of 
grain from Turkey, prices here had risen to £2 16s. 
for wheat, and £1 17s. for barley. 

Owing to prices having continuously advanced in 
Syria, Caramania, and Anatolia, from whence supplies 
for Cyprus could be brought, imports not only cost 
more money to the importer, but supplies began also 
to fall off in quantity ; so that by the end of March 
of the present year stocks in Cyprus were well nigh 
exhausted, notwithstanding that prices had risen to 
about £3 15s. for wheat and £2 7s. for barley, 
with an insufficient supply for the wants of the island 
till next harvest. Great numbers of tl;ie quasi- 
starving peasants were obliged to subsist on the 
edible roots of such indigenous plants as they could 
dig up in the fields, using also locust beans to a 
large extent in lieu of cereals. The tithes of the 
year collected by the Government amounted to only 
a small amount, which had all to be given out to 
the peasant farmers for seed, without which they had 
not the means of replanting their fields for the 
harvests of 1874. 

Altogether, 1873 has proved in every respect one 
of the most disastrous years remembered in Cyprus, 
and. owing to the great scarcity and high price of 
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food, the borders of famine have been touched and 
the hardships and suffering are great. Fortunately 
the rains commenced in November, and continued, 
with unusual abundance, till so late even as the end 
of March 1874. This fortunate occurrence served 
to revive and sustain the hope of the entire popula- 
tion, and abundant harvests are looked forward to 
in 1874. The winter was unusually wet and cold. 
The rich and extensive grain-producing district of 
Massaouri has been abundantly watered by the 
descent of the torrents, and the grain fields were 
sown under more favourable and auspicious circum- 
stances than have been experienced these many years 
past. 

As regards cotton, the result of the crop of 1872 
turned out very deficient in quantity and inferior in 
quality. The influences which caused such an un- 
fortunate result were alluded to in my report of 
1872, but the yield of the whole crop fell much be- 
low the estimates then formed. In the accompany- 
ing Table of Exports the quantity of raw cotton 
exported in 1873 is shown as 827,704 lbs., but of 
this quantity, down to the end of the year, only 
82,980 lbs. belong to the crop of 1873. The gather- 
ing of cotton in Cyprus rarely begins earlier than 
the month of October, and there is none ready for 
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export before November, Only a very insignificant 
quantity was exported to Great Britain in 1873, 
owing in part to the want of regular opportunities 
of shipment, and also that, down to about the middle 
of the year, the prices obtained for raw cotton in 
the markets of Marseilles and Trieste were relatively 
niuch higher than those current at the same period 
in Liverpool ; hence the bulk of the shipments in 
1873 went to foreign ports, as shown in the Table of 
Exports. From this it will be seen that of a total 
export amounting to 827,704 lbs., only 19,430'lbs. 
went direct to Great Britain. Prices here, based 
upon quotations of value in the Mediterranean ports, 
became greatly inflated, and there is too much 
reason to believe that very great losses have been 
sustained by exporters. The crop of 1874, owing 
to the larger area of cotton land which the torrents 
have permitted to be well watered, will, it is ex- 
pected, be both large and good, unless subjected, as 
in 1873, to unusual and deleterious influences. 

The production and export of sheep- wool in 1873 
having been of all kinds 478,860 lbs., rather exceeds 
the average yield. This quantity, however, com- 
prises 43,040 lbs. of old wool, i.^., wool which has 
been used for various domestic purposes, and which 
the poverty oi the owners has obliged them to sell 
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in order to procure subsistence. Deducting this 
from the whole quantity exported leaves 435,820 lbs. 
as the yield of 1873. The pasturage having 
been early dried up by the drought, the flocks were 
reduced to a very poor condition, and the rapid 
growth of new grass which succeeded the first 
rains produced great mortality, so that through the 
reduction of the flocks the quantity of wool to be 
raised in 1874 will be probably below the average 
in quantity, but the quality may turn out superior 
in cleanness and fibre. The quantity of madder 
roots produced in 1873 has scarcely fallen ofi", not- 
withstanding its reduction in value in the markets 
of Europe. The falling off in the quantity sent to 
Great Britain is remarkable, being only 230 cwts., 
against 4,930 cwts. in 1872. Of the entire quantity 
(about 4,700 cwts.) exported, 4,250 cwts. went to 
France ; it would appear therefore that prices have 
been more remunerative there than in England. 
Growers in Cyprus are turning their madder-root 
lands to other purposes, as they affirm that present 
prices render other crops more paying. I am unable 
to report any important public works completed or 
undertaken in the island. The extension of the 
telegraph wires from Nicosia to Larnaca has been 
commenced. The mercantile classes of Ijarnaca, 
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in their anxiety to obtain the boon, have contributed 
£100 towards the cost of construction. 

The material prosperity of this island depending, 
as it does, mainly upon its products, of which grain 
forms the most important, it appears a matter of 
regret in every point of view that the Imperial 
Government should not have exempted Cyprus from 
the additional impost of 2^ per cent, upon all tithes 
due to the State, to take effect from the 13th of 
March of 1874, thus adding one-fourth to this 
already heavy tax, and raising the rate from 10 to 
12 J per cent. Such a measure applied throughout 
the empire, and embracing all kinds of products, 
may be deemed at any time a most questionable 
policy in the best interests of the State ; and applied 
to Cyprus immediately after a series of bad and 
insufficient harvests, which culminated last year, as 
I have said, in the nearset approach to actual famine, 
and with the peasant farmers reduced to actual 
poverty, it can be only viewed as a most impolitic 
if not really unjust impost. Nor must I omit to 
mention the greatly increased rate in the current 
value of moneys which has taken place in Cyprus 
during the year 1873, mainly owing to the large 
importation of copper money. The Imperial Otto- 
man Bank Agency here maintains a fiixed rate of 
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currency, their & sterling being 114 piastres; and 
but for the check which this establishment exercises 
upon the currency, it is impossible to guess to what 
extreme rates the coins in circulation might attain. 
At the beginning of the year, gold coins circulated 
in commerce at an agio discount of only 1 per cent, 
to 2 per cent, on the bank rates, whilst the Beshlik 
(or base) currency was at par. At the close of the 
year the difference had risen to nearly 20 per cent., 
the & sterling circulating at ISO to 134 piastres. I 
need not dwell on the sufficiently obvious deprecia- 
tion thereby in the value of landed and other real 
property when transactions are conducted in piastres. 
For a time (but only for a time) the change operates 
in favour of exporters, who effect the purchase of 
produce in piastres with the & sterling at 130 
piastres in lieu of 114 piastres ; but it is manifestly 
against the importer, who must also sell in piastres, 
and be paid at the same rate, whilst he has to remit 
the cost of his goods in sterling value : in other 
words, the rate of exchange, which at the beginning 
of the year was about 114 piastres per £ sterling, 
is now at 130 piastres, without anything nearly 
approximative in the currency price of the imported 
articles. Apply this to debts and obligations due 
in piastres, and entered into long previously, but 
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which mnst now be liquidated at current rates, and 
the ruinous consequences to the creditor become 
easily apparent. 

Larnaoa, A'pril 25, 1874. 

In 1873, British vessels trading with Lamaca, Ojprus, from and to 
Great Britain and British Colonies, were foar only, haying a total 
tonnage of 3,034 tons, total valae of Cargoes being £2,245 ; in 
the carrying trade, one vessel valued at £1,800. The return of 
British and Foreign ships at Larnaca in 1873 was : — 





Entered, 
Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Cle 
Vessels. 


ared. 


Invoice 




Tonnage. 


of cargo 
cleared. 












£ 


British . 


6 


3,800 


5 


3,464 


4,045 


French . 


6 


2,158 


6 


2,158 


9 203 


Austrian . 


55 


101,375 


55 


101,375 


78,470 


Italian . 


3 


609 


3 


609 


495 


Russian . 


4 


670 


4 


670 


1,052 


Greek 


15 


1,518 


15 


1,518 


2,705 


Turkish . 


300 
389 


6,615 
116,745 


300 
388 


6,615 


24,535 




116,409 


120,610 



Bkturn of Imposts at thh Port of LAHNAOAy Ctpbus, iir 1873. 

£ 

Grain 85,000 

Tobacco .10,250 

Butter 1,220 

Salt fish 810 

Soap 3,600 

Matches 1,050 
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Writing-paper 500 

Glassware 1,235 

Manufactured gooHs 22,800 

Copper and iron 1,220 

Bam 500 

Coflfee 1,700 

Leather 12,780 

Bice 2,480 

Woollen twist and prints .... 4,000 

Petroleum 1,450 

Earthenware 1,185 

Sugar 2,580 



104,860 



The Beturn of Exports at thb Fort of Larhaoa, Otprus, in 

1873. 

£ 

Cotton 26,171 

Wool 7,944 

Madder 6,114 

Lamb and kid skios 8,730 

Sheep and goat do 914 

Ox and cow hides 61 

Bags 8,686 

Linseed 900 

Samac 90 

Terra umber 600 

Wine 2,035 

LocQst beans 1,800 

54,045 
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Yjllttx of Exports to Great Britain at thb Port of Larraga, 
Otprus, for the Tears 1870 to 1873. 



Dbsoription. 

Cotton 
Locust beans 
Madder-roots . 
Skins (sheep and goats)' 
"Wheat 
Barley 

Wool in grease . 
„ washed . 
Rags 

Samac in leaf . 
Terra nmber . 
Silk staffs and antiquities 
Wine 
Sundries . 

Total 



1870. 1871. 



£ 
10,629 

1,700 

6,997 



£ 
5,025 

• • • 

6,900 
1,450 
2,500 
1,500 
1,757 



1,805 3,000 



1872. 1873. 

£ £ 

2,890 550 

• • • • • • 

13,380 360 

2,233 365 



2,000 
947 

• • • 

3,306 
1,238 

• • • 

195 



395 
20 

110 
90 

350 



20,131 22,132 26,189 2,245 
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CHAPTER V. 

CYPRUS IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL TIMES. 

Cyprian Mytbology capable of elucidation by arcbseological research — 
Sergins Panlus, the first Christian Governor in the world — St. 
Paul and Barnabas — ^Phoenicians the first settlers — Old Testament 
"Chitttim" — Hiram, King of Tyre — Isaiah — Trojan war — 
Homer — Agamemnon's armour — Cinyras dethroned — Venus, 
Adonis, and Ascanius — Temples and worship of Aphrodite — 
Herodotus — Sensuality and dulness of ancient Cypriots — Early 
Kings of Cyprus — Priesthood — Pygmalion and the statue — Egyptian 
conquest — Persian occnpation— Alexander— The Ptolemies — Cato 
and Cicero — Massacre by Jews — Arab conquest ^^ustinian — 
Crusaders — Richard I. — Genoese — Venetians — Turkish conquest. 

A VOLUME might be written solely on the 
-^ mjrthology of Cyprus, from the numerous 
references to it found in classical authors from 
Homer downwards. When the ruins of its once 
famous cities, of Citium, Aphrodisium, the Old and 
the New Paphos, Salamis, Amathus, Soli, Arsinoe, 
Idalium, and the rest have been carefully explored, 
as doubtless they will be, now that Turkish jealousy 
of antiquarian research is removed, much light will 
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be thrown upon the present somewhat obscure 
subject of the early history of Cyprus. 

Something in the way of opening up this vast 
field of knowledge has already been done, and one 
explorer at least, General Cesnola, has embodied 
the results of his .discoveries in a volume which 
should be in the hands of every one who desires to 
study the archesology of Cyprus. Much more, as 
General Cesnola is ready enough to admit, remains 
to be done, and the words of Dr. Clarke are almost 
true in our day — " In this pursuit Cyprus may be 
considered as yet untrodden.'* 

A clergyman wrote the other day to the Times, 
to point out that Cyprus was the first country in the 
world that had a Christian ruler. Sergius Paulus, 
whose conversion by St. Paul, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Barjesus, surnamed Elymas (an Arabic 
word meaning wizard, and translated " sorcerer " in 
Acts xiii.), was pro-consul of the island under 
Eoman rule. Paul and Barnabas, the latter of 
whom had had estates in Cyprus which he had sold 
for the common cause, were sent by the Church at 
Antioch, primarily to preach to the large colony of 
JjBws which had been established in the island for 
centuries. Barnabas subsequently visited the island 
in company with John Mark after his painful 
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separation from St. Paul ; and from that time the 
Gospel appears to have taken root in Cyprus, and to 
have retained some hold upon the people during all 
the dark period of the Middle Ages. The great 
majority of Cypriots, indeed, are still professing 
Christians, albeit with all the ignorance, credulity, 
and superstition that usually distinguish the Greek 
Church. 

But we must go much further back to catch our 
first glimpse of Cyprus in the world's history. Its 
natural situation, within a day's sail from the coast 
of Syria, its fertility and wealth, made it of great 
importance in the remote ages when civilization had 
advanced to a high degree in Egypt and Assyria, 
but had only begun to dawn in Greece, The Phoe- 
nicians, who were the great traders of this period, 
made settlements in the island at a time which the 
legends do not help us to fix with any certainty. 
That Cyprus was the Chittim of the Old Testament 
appears from Josephus, while the name Citium, 
which in ancient times belonged to a town in the 
island (now called Larnaca), seems to corroborate 
the statement. About B.C. 1000, in the time of 
Hiram, King of Tyre, we find the Phoenician 
settlers of Cyprus in revolt against the tribute 
levied by Tyre. Isaiah associates Chittim with the 
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destruction of Tyre, so that' it would seem that 
Cyprus was in intimate relations with Tyre in his 
time (towards the end of the eight century B.C.). 
Other emigrants from Cilicia and Phrygia, and 
perhaps from Egypt (Herodotus says so), joined the 
Phoenicians. Greek colonies, however, certainly 
followed these earlier ones, and from them is proba- 
bly derived the name Kypros, Cyprian legends 
connect the history of the island with the fortunes 
of the Trojan War, and in one of the cases of the 
South Kensington collection of Trojan Treasures 
(Dr. Schliemann's) are some vases and stone objects 
covered with inscriptions which have been identified 
as in the Cypriot character. Homer gives in the 
"Iliad " (xi. 19) a description of the armour presented 
to Agamemnon by Cinyras, the legendary hero of 
Cyprus, and the ruler of the island when the Trojan 
expedition started. 
Agamemnon, says the Grecian poet, 

'* Then with rich cuirass armed his breast which Cinyras bestowed 
To gratify his royal guest, for even to Cyprus flowed 
The unbounded fame of those designs the Ghreeks proposed for Troy, 
And therefore gave to him those arms and wished his purpose joy. 

(Chapman's Hohir.) 

It is recorded that the armour, of which a par- 
ticular description is given, turned out worthless, 
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but this, it is added, was owing to its having been 
changed by the envoy, who kept back the original 
valuable treasure which was sent as a present to 
Agamemnon. Other stories represent Cinyras as 
guilty of treachery, in not fulfilling a promise ho 
had made to send fifty ships to Troy ; in return for 
this, Agamemnon, aft^r the fall of Troy, is said to 
have landed in Cyprus, dethroned Cinyras, and left 
some of his Greeks as colonists at Amathus. 
Adonis was slain, according to the legend, while 
hunting on the hills near Idalium, the modern Dali. 
Venus, or Aphrodite, one of whose names was 
Cypris, was, according to the same legend, bom in 
Cyprus, and first appeared to her votaries at Palsea 
Paphos, and the foundations of her once magnifi- 
cent temple there still exist. According to Virgil 
("iEneid," i. 691), Venus carried Ascanius to the 
Idalian fields, where were sweet scents and agree- 
able shade, and one of the numerous temples to 
Venus, with delightful groves, was at Idalium. 
Another of her temples was on Mount Olympus, 
or on a promontory of the same name. It was 
known as the Temple of Venus Acrsea, to which 
no women were admitted. 

The worship of the Goddess of Love was carried 
to a higher pitch of licentiousness in the Cyprian 
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temples than elsewhere at the numerous shrines of 
Aphrodite throughout the ancient world. The 
tendency of this devotion, coupled with the extreme 
fertility of the soil, rendering the attainment of the 
necessaries of life easy, and the wealth of trade and 
Oriental intercourse of the people of Cyprus ren- 
dered them notorious for luxury and pleasure. As a 
natural consequence, morality, both public and pri- 
vate, was of a low character. The descriptions given 
by Herodotus and other classical writers of the 
religious (!) rites at Paphos, present the grossest 
picture of sensual indulgence which the fancy could 
well depict. The great body of the people are 
represented as ignorant and dull, and General 
Cesnola mentions that, like the Boeotians, they had 
a nick-name, Bovc KvTrptoc, " Cyprian ox." To 
illustrate their luxury a story is told* of a King of 
Neo-Paphos, who had doves to cool him by their 
incessant fluttering, his body being anointed with 
Tyrian oil to attract them. 

Little is known of the monarchical institutions of 
Cyprus. We read of an aristocracy which fur- 
nished a secret police, whose duty it was to report 
what they heard to the Anaktes or Supreme Court. 
Solon died in Cyprus, and to him is probably owing 

* Athenseap, ^i., 257. 
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the law which made any one who killed an ox used 
for ploughing punishable with death. The priest- 
hood in Cyprus was of extraordinary importance. 
Besides copper-mining, the manufacture of armour 
and ship-building, the fine arts were not neglected. 
Sculpture and embroidery were carried to a high 
degree of excellence. The legend of Pygmalion, 
King of Cyprus, who fell in love with the statue he 
had moulded out of ivory, and prayed to Aphrodite 
to give it life, will be in the recollection of every 
reader. It is said that she answered his prayer, the 
image changed to a beautiful woman, and bore him 
a son, called '*Paphos." An amusing comedy, in 
which Pygmalion was made to regret the prayer he 
uttered, owing to the loose behaviour of his new 
bride, Galatea, was placed on the boards of a 
London theatre, if we remember rightly, some eight 
or ten years ago. There is a painting of this 
subject in the present year's Academy. The story 
has so much foundation as may be derived from the 
fact that Cyprus had been from very early times 
engaged in metal-working, in producing figures in 
clay and terra-cotta, and in sculpture. 

To follow the history of Cyprus from the time of 
the Trojan war, through its conquest by the 
Egyptians in the time of Thothmes III. ; the destruc- 
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tion of most of its cities afterwards by Belus, King 
of Troy; its subjugation by Sargon, the Assyrian 
monarch, about B.C. 707 ; its subsequent reconquest 
by Apries and Amasis, Kings of Egypt, down to the 
time of the Persian monarch, Cambyses, to whom 
the Cypriot rulers, tired of Egyptian control, 
surrendered themselves, would be a difficult task, as 
we have few landmarks to guide us through these 
early events. Cyprus remained under Persian rule, 
with intervening partial conquests by the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, till Alexander's time. He 
gave the sovereignty of Citium to Pnytagoras in 
return for the assistance of a Cyprian fleet at the 
siege of Tyre, and the whole island naturally owned 
the supremacy of the new Greek empire. After 
Alexander's death, Ptolemy made war (b.c. 812) 
upon some of the Kings of Cyprus, who had 
espoused the cause of Antigonus, and the next few 
years are occupied with the struggle between the 
parties of these two aspirants to empire. The 
Ptolemies prevailed, and Cyprus remained under 
their rule till the time of Cleopatra's uncle, the last of 
these potentates, who, by his meanness towards a 
Boman of high family, drew upon himself the 
attention of the Boman Senate. Marcus Cato was 
sent to execute the decree of the Senate for difl- 
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possessing the king, and making Cyprus a Roman 
province. He found great treasures at Salamis, but 
contented himself with a small bust of Zeno, the 
Stoic, selling the rest for the benefit of the Eoman 
people. Later on we find Cicero Pro-consul of 
Cyprus and Cilicia, but he resided at the latter 
place. Antony presented the island to Cleopatra, 
but on his death Augustus revoked the gift. In 
the reign of Trajan, a.d. 115, the Jews are said to 
have committed terrible excesses in their resistance 
to Roman rule. A quarter of a million of Cypriots 
are said to have been slain. By a decree of the 
Senate the Jews were expelled, and for centuries 
subsequently any Jew found in the island was 
instantly executed. Cyprus afterwards passed 
under the Byzantine emperors, and remained so, 
despite the attempts of the Arabs to conquer it, 
until A.D. 648, when they occupied it for a short 
time in the Kalifate of Othman. In a.d. 691, 
Justinian attempted to transfer the population en 
masse, so as to leave Cyprus a desert. 

To come down to the time of the Crusaders, more 
than one of their leaders, we know, found a grave 
in Cyprus. Guelph, the fourth duke of Bavaria, 
and Eric, the first king of Denmark, died there, the 
former in 1101 a.d., and the latter four years later 
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In 1191 A.D. a new figure appeared in Cyprus in the 
person of Richard I., King of England, who 
defeated and captured the Duke of Cyprus in revenge 
for a robbery perpetrated upon some shipwrecked 
English soldiers, and an insult offered to his sister 
and Berengaria, his betrothed bride. After a short 
rule by the Knights Templars, the island was sold by 
King Richard to Guy of Lusignan, a French Cru- 
sader, who thereupon, in 1192, founded the new 
kingdom of Cyprus, having not long before lost his 
kingdom of Jerusalem at the hands of . Saladip. 
The Lusignan dynasty reigned peacefully until 1372, 
when King Peter II. roused the Republic of Genoa 
to punish him for an act of gross barbarity towards 
the Genoese in the island. They strongly fortified 
Famagosta, and held the whole island in subjuga- 
tion, although the successors of Peter II. were 
allowed nominal sovereignty. In 1426 the suzer- 
ainty passed by conquest to Egypt, and tribute was 
paid to its Sultan. The popular reign of Queen 
Helen, niece of the Emperor at Constantinople, was 
followed by that of Queen Carlotta, who is said 
to have resembled Mary of Scotland in some 
details of her married life. She was succeeded by 
her natural brother, who married the young and 
beautiful Caterina Cornaro, the adopted daughter of 
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the Venetian State, whose beauty has been a favour- 
ite subject for Italian painters. A splendid picture 
of the young Queen, by G. Bouvier, is exhibited in 
the water-colour collection at the Koyal Academy 
this year. 

We cannot aflford space to follow minutely the 
intrigues with Venice and Savoy, Naples and 
Sicily, that succeeded. The student of Shakspeare 
will not need to be reminded of the association of 
the name of Othello with the island. General 
Cesnola (p. 195) mentions, in connection with a large 
round tower, called " Torre del Moro " (Tower of 
the Moor), at Famagosta, that tradition makes it to 
have been the headquarters of Cristoforo Moro, the 
Venetian Governor of Cyprus during 1506-1508. 
This man, who is the same as Shakespeare's Othello, 
was, according to the American Consul above quoted, 
four times married, and his private life was anything 
but what it ought to have been to justify the cruel 
revenge ho is made by Shakspeare to have taken on 
his wife, even if she were guilty, which we have no 
reason to suppose. Cyprus was a dependency of the 
Republic of Venice for eighty-two years, during which 
time the island was visited by several calamities — 
earthquakes, locusts, inundations, and Turkish 
pirates. 
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The story of the treachery and cruelty which 
marked the advent of the Turks would fill a volume. 
The inhahitants were massacred to the number of 
20,000, and the Venetian Generals, who had 
capitulated on condition of safe conduct, were 
barbarously murdered. The commander-in-chief, 
after other terrible tortures, was flayed alive, and 
his head, stuflFed with straw, sent as a present to the 
Sultan. Thus Cyprus was conquered in 1570 — a 
little more than 300 years ago — and has remained 
ever since under the paralyzing rule of the Turks. 
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CYPRUS UNDER TURKISH RULE. 

Turkish occupation followed by decline — Bravery of the Turk ii 
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1571 A.D., the date of the commencement of Turkisl 
rule in Cyprus, was also the year from which th< 
island began to decline in prosperity and in impor 
tance in the world's history. It is not singular h 
this respect ; for the Turk has everywhere touchec 
only to wither, and under his cruel and exacting 
empire — government, in the proper sense of thi 
word, it would be a misnomer to style it — not onl; 
Cyprus, but all the islands of the White Sea, and 
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until quite our own day, their ancient parent- 
country, Greece, which had found her greatest poets 
and philosophers among these fair colonies, have for 
centuries lain helpless and groaning. Whenever the 
always-dying, but never quite-extinguished spark 
of Greek patriotism has been momentarily fanned 
into a fitful flame, and the old watchwords of Grecian 
glory have been echoed from hill and dale, as in 
Crete at the present hour, and more than once in 
Cyprus itself, the fierce and cruel hand of the suc- 
cessor of the Prophet has come down with crushing 
force, and stamped it out effectually. 

The Turk has, in a hundred battle-fields, proved 
that at least he can fight, and his valour, bred of the 
fatalism and brutal fanaticism of his faith, has won 
from his bitterest enemies reluctant praise. It did 
not need the stubborn defence of Osman Pasha, at 
Plevna, to show Europe that the Turk had in him 
fighting qualities of the highest order. The feats of 
Turkish bravery and stubborn resistance to superior 
forces are still told by Turkish mothers to their 
children, when recounting their father's exploits on 
the battle-fields of the Crimea, at SebastopoFs 
famous siege, or in baffling Bussian troops before 
Silistria. Nor is the memory dead of the disasters 
that befell mighty Bussian armies which, in 1809 and 
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in 1828, invaded the preserves where Turkish pashas 
claim the right of hunting their human prey un- 
disturbed.* 

The story of Turkish misrule has been too often 
told to require repetition. The system is rotten 
from the core. It cannot well be otherwise when 
governors and their subordinates buy their posts, and 
have, moreover, no certainty of tenure. The pro- 
vince that is to-day sold to one intriguer is, in a few 
weeks, or, at most, months afterwards, again put up 
to auction. Time, wherein to reap the expected 
harvest, is seldom accorded ; time even for the new 
ofBicial to recoup himself for his outlay is often not 
secured ; and the knowledge that this is likely to be 
the case irresistibly tends to induce him to make the 
very utmost of his present opportunities. The sys- 
tem of letting loose court favourites, as governors, 
upon distant provinces, with instructions to squeeze 
the revenue out of the impoverished rayahs as best 
they may, and to pay their own salaries out of what 
they can further filch from them, can have but one 
result, and that is, to impoverish and enslave the 
subject races, and to make a desert of the fairest 
provinces. 

* See an article, ** Turkey and Russia," in Edlnhurgh Jieview for 
January 1877, p. 285. 
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It is not to despotism, in the meaning attached to 
that word by modern Europeans, that the misery and 
weakness of Turkey must be ascribed. The Sultan, 
who also assumes the title of Padi-Shah^ or Grand 
Signer, is far from enjoying by law an unlimited 
authority. He cannot infringe on any of the rolfis 
dictated in the Koran, the divine law which is obliga- 
tory on all the Moslem or true believers. He cannot 
even, without extreme risk, interfere with the institu- 
tions which long usage and national prejudice have 
consecrated. He appoints and displaces at his 
pleasure the great civil and military functionaries; 
he is master of their fortunes and their lives. But 
the exercise of this power is impeded by great 
obstacles. One Pasha beats the armies sent to 
deprive him of his government ; another sends to 
Constantinople the head of the official who came for 
his. Yet these restrictions on the Sultan's power, 
substantial as they are, have not the effect which 
some have maintained, of making Turkey a limited 
monarchy in the European acceptation. We rather 
find, in the constitution of that empire, a military 
tyranny which has fallen to pieces, and degenerated 
into anarchy. The opposition made by the peopk 
and the pashas amounts to nothing more than a 
dismal train of devastating insurrections. 
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Its political state is characterized by two prin- 
ciples. The j&rst is, that every man who is invested 
with power is at liberty to delegate this power 
entirely to another : the Sultan is the vice-gerent of 
tiie Prophet ; every pasha is a representative of the 
Snltan ; every soldier who carries an order is the 
representative of the pasha. This principle, which, 
by multiplying to inj&nity the number of oppressors, 
makes the oppression bear heavily on all classes, is 
the consequence of the military origin of the Turkish 
empire. This victorious nation treated its vast 
conquests like a city taken by assault. It was less 
like a nation than an army encamped in the midst 
of vanquished nations, and what it was at first it 
has continued to be to this day. The Turks lack 
the consolidating faculty of the English, although 
they resemble us considerably in the haughty sepa- 
ration of the ruling class from the governed, which 
has been remarked upon by some as the element of 
Weakness in our Indian Empire, and by others 
extolled as a sign and necessary condition of our 
supremacy. These latter, dreading lest familiarity 
should breed contempt, studiously avoid the slightest 
approach to social intercourse with the natives, and, 
while thereby possibly preserving their dignity in- 
tact, acquire a name for churlishness and indifference 
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to the wants of the subject people which is, we 
believe, rarely deserved. 

From the view of its subject nations, by the 
Ottoman power, as merely vanquished enemies, 
came the second fundamental principle of its 
government, that all persons and properties con- 
quered by the Turks belong to the . Sultan. What 
can Christians, Jews, Armenians, and other dogs be 
accounted, but the slaves of the conqueror ? They 
are allowed to live, but are forced to pay a tribute, the 
receipt for which bears on it that it is the ransom of 
their heads. The same principle, applied to terri- 
tory, prevents the Turks themselves from having a 
right in fee simple to any heritable property. They 
are only tenants for life, and when they die without 
male issue the Sultan becomes their heir. If there 
are sons, he claims only a tenth of the property 
left; but the clerks of the treasury employed to 
value this tenth rate it as high as they please. The 
state officers do not even enjoy this imperfect right; 
whatever they possess falls at their death into the 
hands of the Sultan. The instability of property 
prevents any one from undertaking expensive and 
substantial buildings. The Turks prefer the col- 
lecting of trinkets and such riches as are portable 
and easily concealed — a characteristic of most 
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Oriental races that have come under Mubammadan 
rule; and even now, in British India, after more 
than a century of English rule, the practice is 
universal among all classes, of hoarding in the form 
of gold and silver ornaments, rather than of em- 
ployment of accumulated wealth in works of utility. 
It is no uncommon thing in India to hear of a 
band of dacoits breaking into a wealthy zamin- 
dar's house, and carrying away gold and silver 
ornaments to the value of several thousand 
pounds. In times of distress and famine, such as 
have recently been experienced in Madras, Bombay, 
and the North- West Provinces, vast quantities of 
these collections, some curious for their antiquity, 
are brought into the market or pledged in return for 
the necessaries of life. It is strange that the cus- 
tom should have prevailed after the system of 
universal confiscation, which apparently gave rise to 
it, has passed away. In Turkey, the only way to 
avoid this oppressive incident of Muhammadan rule 
ia to give lands as a vakf^ that is, a pious legacy, to 
a mosque ; the proprietor, on paying a small rent 
to the mosque, thus becomes an irremovable tenant ; 
but the lawyers, whose duty it is to take charge of 
the legacy, often contrive to become the chief pro- 
fiters by this singular institution. 
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The obscurity and ambignity of the laws do maoh 
to increase the anarchy. The want is felt of a legal 
code more suited to modem requirements than tliDtof 
Soliman II. , which consists of the substance of the 
institutes of Justinian and Theodosius, enforced by 
the moral precepts of the Koran. Probably in this^ 
as in other countries, the professional persons whose 
business it is to execute the forms which the law 
enjoins, and who are generally unwilling to acquire 
new habits in their business, would raise a clamour 
against all material improvement.* 

Mariti, the Italian abbe and traveller, who visited 
Cyprus about 1764, says that when the Turks con- 
quered this island, they reckoned in it, besides 
women, children, and old people, 70,000 men 
subject to capitation. Such, he declares, was always 
the number of its inhabitants in the short moments 
of its splendour and glory, and the Sultan drew from 
it an annual revenue of 400,000 piastres, f at the 
rate of five piastres per head. J Although population 
decreased, and the sources of abundance dried up^ 
under Turkish rule, the same exactions were- 

• M. Malte-Brun*s "Ottoman Empire." 

f The piastre is a coin of variable value. At present, in Torkej, 
it is usually valued at the 100 ih part of an English sovereign, or aboai 
twopence-hal f pen ny. 

X Mariti is responsible for any bad arithmetic in this statement. 
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continaed, and those who survived the disasters of 
their country, and whom indigence and the force 
of habit rivetted to that unfortunate soil, saw them- 
selves burdened without mercy. The progression of 
the taxes was as immense as rapid, and at the time 
when the pashas quitted the island, they amounted 
to forty piastres for each citizen. In 1764 there 
were scarcely 12,000 men subject to capitation, and 
although it was then reduced to twenty-one piastres a 
head, the revenue still amounted to 250,000 piastres, 
and this sum, added to the extraordinary taxes, 
formed an annual revenue of 540,000 piastres. 
But although the number of the taxed was scarcely 
one-fifth of what it was formerly, the whole of the 
revenue had been increased a fifth, and from this 
fact some idea may be obtained of the oppression 
and rapacity which the governors, magistrates, clerks, 
and a multitude of subordinate agents exercised 
against these unhappy islanders.* The population 
had so much decreased, that Mariti estimated it, in 
1764, at scarcely 40,000. He admits, however, that 
his calculation is not very exact, and points out the 
great difficulty, both in Cyprus and other countries 

* For an excellent account of the system of oppression carried out in 
Bosnia and Herzegoyina — and Turkish misgovemment is much the 
same everywhere — the reader is referred to the Edinburgh Hemew of 
October 1876, p. 536. 
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of the Levant, of arriving at anything like an accurate 
idea as to population. "For the Orientals/* he 
says, " do not, like us, keep any register of births 
and deaths ; no notion, therefore, can be formed of 
their population but from the number of those who 
pay taxes, and who are not above a third part of the 
whole." The women, he found, were much more 
numerous than the men, and from this fact, he 
quaintly remarks, itmight be inferred that "polygamy, 
so common among the Orientals, had been pointed 
out by nature itself; for were they obliged, like 
Europeans, to confine themselves to one woman, all 
the rest would be useless ; and this superabundance 
would be an exception to the very ture axiom, that 
nature has made nothing in vain. The character of 
these people, and of the idea which they seem to 
have formed of love, tends to support the justness of 
the above reflections." 

The eloquent Italian is further led into a discus- 
sion of the psychological aspects of " love," and 
the diversity of its nature in the East and West, into 
which we will not follow him further than to give 
his conclusion, which we commend to the advocates 
among our Anglo-Indian friends, of what is called 
in India miscegenation, which has been advocated 
over and over again, by eager philanthropists, as 
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a panacea for all the faults and evils of our Indian 
rule. 

" Perhaps," says Mariti, " nature has produced 
women in greater abundance in some countries, 
with a view to induce the different nations of 
the earth to connect themselves together by al- 
liances ; and to form of the universe one country, 
and of the scattered tribes of man one family. A 
superabundance, then, of women, instead of being 
an error of nature, will become a proof of her 
wisdom and intelligence." Mariti did not live in 
the days of accurate statistics, nor, for the matter of 
that, do we ; but the nearer approach to correctness 
in the results of modern inquiries into the distribu- 
tion of the sexes in various countries, renders it 
safe for us to question the conclusions at which ho 
arrives, and to meet this curious theory with the 
ijimple statement that the equality in numbers of 
the sexes universally is much closer than he sup- 
posed ;* and that it is therefore gratuitous to attri- 
bute to nature any design such as the one Mariti 
supposes. 

Such oppression as the Turks exercised might be 

* In 1849 a census taken of the population of Bombay and Colaba 
gave, out of a total of 566,119 persons, 85«,090 males and oulj 
212,029 females, being an excess of males to the number of 142,061. 
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expected to lead to insurrection, and we read that 
in 1764 the people revolted and, having forced the 
gates of the palace, massacred the governor. Marili 
was himself an eye-witness of their attempt, md one 
of the principal negotiators in the aoeommodation 
afterwards brought about between the two parties, 
by means of the Italian consul. He says that the 
revolt was attended with the most fatal consequences 
to the insurgents. The reader is left to fill in the 
details from numberless sources of information, as 
to the Turkish mode of suppressing rebellion. 

It would be out of place here to go fully into the 
system of administration that prevailed formerly in 
Cyprus under the Ottoman rule. The administra- 
tion was essentially military and fiscal ; the judicial 
authorities being everywhere subordinate to the 
executive, and relatively of very small importance. 
The military government was in the hands of the Ali- 
bey or general of cavalry, and the Agha-janissary or 
commandant of infantry; the troops of the former 
nominally numbering 3,000, those of the latter 8,000 ; 
but in practice being reduced to 100 cavalry and 
2,000 infantry. The pay, however, we are told, was 
always the same, and the commanders profited by 
the savings. The Turks have not been the only 
military power in Europe that have kept up an army 
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on paper — ^the French suffered fiatally from a similar 
military defect in 1870 — but we do not remember to 
have ever heard before that the commanders of troops 
benefited by the deficiencies in the ranks, and we 
may suggest it, in addition to the one recently given 
by Punch, as one of the ways in which a com- 
mander-in-chiefs pay may be handsomely provided 
for without appearing in the estimates. 

The head of the fiscal administration was a 
Muhasil, which merely means a collector, and his 
functions resembled very much those of our own 
collectors and sub-collectors in India, before the 
Regulations were passed which abolished the pay- 
ment of commissions on collections and commuted 
them to a money-payment The Muhasil had his 
treasurer, secretary, private guards, and other under- 
lings, the last alone amounting to a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty, who seem to have resembled the 
subordinate Tahsili officials, such as the chiprassies 
and process-servers, of our Indian administration, 
except that they were far less under control than the 
latter. Like them, however, they were the imme- 
diate duns for the public revenue, who visited 
the people in their houses, and used whatever 
means seemed most suitable for exacting the 
revenue. We would not be supposed for a moment 
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to be instituting a comparison between the Turkish 
and Anglo-Indian modes of collecting revenue. The 
system of employing a low and badly paid class of 
persons to make requisitions of Government dues 
prevails in some presidencies in India, but any 
violation of the law by these subordinates renders 
them liable to heavy punishment. "While on this 
subject, however, it may be as well to guard the 
reader against a misconception to which general 
denunciation of the Turkish system may give rise. 
It is not the demand of revenue, but the excessive 
exaction of it, that is to be condemned. To suppose 
that taxes will be paid in quietly, in the same way 
as we in England pay our income-tax and other 
Government dues, is to misconceive the Oriental 
character. Coercion of some kind — and not always 
the mildest — is absolutely necessary to the realiza- 
tion of revenue, even under our well-ordered admini- 
stration in India, and the English reader would doubt- 
less be shocked at authentic stories which we could 
relate of the means adopted by native officials — at 
which their European superiors have often been 
obliged to wink, so far at least as to overlook them, 
unless actual complaint has been made. 

Some people will assure us that eels rather enjoy 
than otherwise the process of skinning, and it is 
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difficult to understand, on any other hypothesis than 
that of its meeting with their satisfaction, how 
respectable zamindars or landholders in India will 
put up with insult, and sometimes violence, from 
the native sub-collectors who are entrusted with the 
collection of the revenue, rather than pay up readily. 
The writer was once told that a very energetic and 
generally most excellent officer of Government, who 
held the position of sub-collector of revenue in a 
district not a hundred miles from Agra, kept, hang- 
ing up in a room of his house, a' large necklace of 
cow's bones which was shown to refractory tax- 
payers, with a mute intimation that it would be 
suspended round their necks — and a certain loss of 
caste would follow — ^if they did not pay up. Our 
informant could not say that the threat had ever 
been put into execution, and it may have been an 
invention on his part. 

The mode of levying taxes from the Christian 
population of Cyprus has always, as far as we can 
learn, been through their own ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. Mariti describes the system that prevailed in 
his day, and it has probably suffered little or no 
change since. When new taxes are to be imposed, 
the governor does not address himself directly to 
the people, but to the dragoman ; and the latter to 
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the archbishop^ who informs his diocese in order to 
regulate the levying of them, and to prevent frauds 
and lawsuits. 

Correctly speaking there are four dioceses for the 
rayahs or Christian inhabitants — ^the archbishopric of 
Lefkosia, and three bishoprics of Larnaca, Kerinia, 
and Baffo. These dignitaries collectively have juris- 
diction over a clergy who number no less than 1,700 
persons! The Archbishop of Cyprus is the inde- 
pendent head of the Church in the island, and owes 
allegiance to no patriarch. He is assisted by the 
three bishops in regulating the contributions, and 
also the school system of the Christians. Mariti 
says, "From all these preliminaries one might 
readily imagine that there would, at least, remain 
some resource to the people when oppressed ; and 
that the zeal of the archbishop would set bounds to 
tyranny, and oppose to insatiable avarice the remon- 
strances of patriotism and humanity. But here, as 
in many countries, the protector of the people is 
only a vain image. He never raises up his voice 
with courage in favour of the oppressed : political 
meanness and sordid interest soon make him the 
slave of despotism; and this base hireling, by 
signing the oppressive register, authorizes acts of 
violence which secure his credit and his fortune.'* 
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As a ludicrous instance of the ignorance of .the 
barest principles of fiscal economy, Mariti cites an 
extraordinary tax which was levied by a governor in 
urgent want of funds. A tax was imposed by this 
wise politician upon some particular name, and, 
says he, ''I shall never forget that it was the name 
of George which was taxed at the time when I 
arrived in the island.'' Will our conservative Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to oblige those of the country 
party who by their desire to bring us back to pro- 
tection, and other antiquated theories, show their 
detestation of the doctrines of Adam Smith — take a 
hint from this device of the Turkish governor of 
Cyprus, and if we might suggest the probably most 
lucrative name for the first impost, it would be 
Smith, Brown or Jones, unless that of Eothschild or 
Grosvenor should be thought to present less diffi- 
culty in collection ? 

The tribunals to which all civil and criminal cases 
are referred are called Muhkamas. The president 
of these is, in the capital, a mullah ; and in towns 
and villages a cadi (or, as he is called in India, a 
cazi). Trials seem to be conducted very summarily, 
as rapidly, perhaps, as our Anglo-Indian Joint- 
Magistrates manage to get through the less-import- 
ant cases brought before them, since their investment 
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by the new Code of Criminal Procedure with power 
to hear ** summarily," that is, to substitute for the 
usual full record of evidence, a mere register of the 
names of prisoners, their offences, and the punish- 
ments awarded them, with a brief explanatory note — 
usually very brief. We must again disclaim any idea 
of drawing comparisons, because, as before stated, 
the Turks have no precise and well-digested codes of 
procedure or punishments such as those enjoyed by 
India. The Koran supplies the place of such 
codes very badly, and every good cadi is expected 
to have several passages about him, suited to most 
circumstances, and contained in long scrolls, which 
are said to be wrapped round the head in the form 
of a ^iurban. Every one, however, interprets them 
after his own manner, and almost always gives them 
a meaning different from that of the legislator. 
Would the suggestion be of any service to counsel 
practising in our criminal courts that, instead of a 
wig, they should wear round their heads neatly 
ananged paper bandages, inscribed with short refer- 
ences to the leading cases they intended to adduce 
in support of arguments in any case in which they 
were engaged ? These might be varied from day to 
day, or rather from case to case, and it might be 
the duty of an often otherwise idle junior to arrange 
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these, tastefully and elegantly, so as best to com- 
mand attention. This at least is how they are said 
to do things in Cyprus. Moreover, the system of 
fees is somewhat peculiar. Every person summoned 
before these tribunals for debt, if he loses his suit, 
must pay to the cadi the tenth part of the sum in 
litigation ; but, if he gains it, this burden falls upon 
llie plaintiff. 

For a particular account of recent Turkish admin- 
istration in Cyprus we are indebted to a valuable and 
interesting paper on the "Vilayet* of the Islands 
of the White Sea," contained in the Geographical 
Magazine for July, 1878. From this it appears 
that in 1841 — ^the year following its retrocession to 
the Porte after seven years of Egyptian rule, for 
Mehemet AU had laid hands on it in 1832 — ^the 
revenue was 8,084,020 piastres,! made up from 
(1) the EJiiraj or Beldi, a military tax levied from 
the rayahs ; (2) the Miri ; (8) the Gumruk ; (4) the 
dues on the salt works of Lamaca and Limasol, 
and (5) a tithe on silk and reserved lands. 

From July, 1870, Cyprus has been what is called 
an independent Mutasarijlik, i.e., has had a gover- 

* ^niayet, T. for administratiye provinee. 

f A piastre is about 100th part of a pound sterling : the som 
mentioned would therefore be about £300,000. 

I 
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nor of its own : formerly it belonged to the vilayet * 
of the islands. Concerning the recent state of the 
administration in the island, the following is a short 
but sufficient summary : t — " Our consular reports 
from Cyprus make it evident that that island is not 
likely to be damaged by a change of masters. 
Acting- Consul Eiddell reported two years ago that 
he had no public works to record as either begun or 
ended. The shipping ports continued in the same 
state of neglect and dilapidation as was depicted in 
a previous year's report. Vizierial orders to provin- 
cial Governors had not been wanting, enjoining the 
construction of roads, quays, jetties, &c., but no 
funds were provided or set apart for these purposes, 
and in the financial condition of Turkey it was vain 
to expect expenditure on any useful public works, 
there being an endless pressure for money and a 
continual drain of every available penny from the 
provincial treasuries. The net revenue of Cyprus 
in the financial year ending in March, 1876, was 
computed at over 20,000,000 piastres, all of which was 
drained from the island to help Imperial necessities 
at the capital. The promulgation of the recent 
firman of reforms had in no way attracted the con- 
fidence or enthusiasm of the people, and it would 

* Govtmorahip. f Guardtarif July 17th. 
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probably, like its numerous predecessors, remain 
practically a dead letter. The Consul added that it 
might be reasonably doubted whether the provincial 
governors arid local courts were sufl&ciently intelli- 
gent to put in force, or to comprehend its provisions, 
and that some of its enactments were at such 
variance with Mohammedan ethics that they could 
hardly be expected to be enforced or recognized by 
consistent Mohammedans. Early in last year 
Acting- Consul Pierides reported again that no 
public works had been undertaken, and the want of 
bridges, roads, and jetties was seriously felt. 
Nothing was expended to improve the means of 
communication between the interior and the shipping 
ports. The firman about reforms, read in Cyprus 
after the accession of Sultan Murad, remained a 
dead letter, and but little hope was placed in the 
working of the Constitution. The local tribunals 
still refused to admit Christian evidence in cases in 
which Mussulmans are concerned. The vexations 
of the zaptiehs in the villages for the exaction of 
taxes had not at all ceased, and little protection was 
secured to the inhabitants of the rural districts. The 
English sovereign was at 157 piastres. The issue 
of caime, or paper money, would further raise the 
prices of coins, to the manifest prejudice of com- 
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merce, and would give rise to many disputes in the 
settlement of old debts." 

General Cesnola speaks of the Turks of Cyprus in 
very unfavourable terms. The places inhabited 
solely by them are, throughout the island, generally 
dirty, miserable, and indicating every mark of decay. 
This is a natural result of the dislike the Turks 
have for any profession or handiwork by which to 
earn their livelihood. They prefer to spend their 
time in idleness at the cafes, smoking and drinking, 
their families and domestic matters the while being 
left uncared for. The race of Osmanlis is thought, 
by the writer to whom reference has just been made, 
to be fast disappearing. He learnt from competent 
authorities that, forty years ago, the capital of the 
island contained more Turks than Christians; 
while, at the present day, the exact contrary is the 
case. The crime of abortion, it is said, is exten- 
sively practised among the Turkish population, and 
the Turkish midwives flourish everjrwhere. " Time 
alone would, therefore, seem necessary," adds General 
Cesnola, " to rid Europe of this degenerate race." 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

CYPRUS UNDER BRITISH RULE. 

Can Oypms be colonized by Englislmien — Openings for Enterprise — 
Farchasing power of money — Political aspects of the acquisition — 
Alexander the Great's opinion of Cyprus — What obligations are 
imposed by the Anglo-Tarkish Convention — The annual bill, and 
what there is to pay it with — Important clauses of Treaty and 
Annex — Probable Cypriot feeling — Antiquities. 

rpHTS chapter might be called the history of the 
-*- future of Cyprus, and as we claim no prophetic 
faculty, it will be a brief one. One thing may be 
safely predicted : Cyprus is not likely just yet to 
become a colony for English people. The account 
given of the climate in an earlier chapter, will have 
demonstrated its unsuitableness to the lower classes 
of Europeans, and, as Consul Lang shows in his 
report in 1871, there is no opening for European 
labourers, although for farmers there may be* The 
great difl&culty to be encountered by the latter would 
be in the employment of native labour, without pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the language of the country. 
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" The climate," he says, " is not unhealthy, but 
demands simplicity in diet and temperance in habits. 
Everywhere, but nowhere more so than in the East,' 
success is conditional upon practical knowledge, 
economy, and temperance. Capital administered 
with these qualifications would certainly find a hand- 
some return in agricultural enterprise in Cyprus.*' 

As an example of the purchasing power of money, 
he states that labour can be obtained at the following 
rates : 1st class, 8^. tp 5a. a day ; 2nd class. Is. 6c{. 
to 2s. 6i. ; 3rd class. Hi. to Is. 3i. Wheat cost, 
in 1870, 82s. a quarter, and meat 3i. a pound. In 
the necessaries of life £15 in Cyprus is equal to 
£25 in England; in luxuries £20 in England 
equals £30 in Cyprus. 

We read in the newspapers of emigration from 
Egypt to Cyprus as proceeding upon a large scale, 
and it is stated that a direct line of steamers will 
shortly be started between Alexandria and Larnaca. 
This is a more natural and advantageous mode of 
colonization. 

Into the political aspects of the acquisition it 
would be out of place here to enter at any length. 
Probably those people who exaggerate the acquisition 
of Cyprus into a feat of diplomacy of the first 
magnitude, and see in it a panacea for all the troubles 
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that have so long been the lot of Turkey in Asia, are 
not more incorrect in their notions than those who 
doubt if the British Empire is capable of paying the 
price for it. 

As to the advantage to England of the island, 
Professor Eastwick reminds us that Alexander the 
Great said of his own day and Empire (Arrian, 
vol. i. p. 99) : — "And Cyprus being in our hands, 
we shall reign absolute sovereigns at sea, and an 
easy way will be laid open for making a descent on 
Egypt." 

As to the now famous Treaty, we learn from Berlin, 
that upon the Cession of Cyprus the weighty remark 
was made there by a leading personage (the English 
Premier, probably), " With or without a Convention 
England would be obliged to fight if the Kussians 
made a further advance into Asia Minor, The 
alliance with Turkey, therefore, imposes no obliga- 
tion which would not have been laid on us by the 
force of circumstances, while it gives us the occupation 
of a military and naval post essential for our opera- 
tions in any case, and enables us to prepare for the 
war, if it is to come, whilst still at peace. More- 
over, it gives us the right to remove Russia's best 
pretext and only cause for war by regenerating the 
Turkish Government." 
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As to the already avowed pecuniary and other 
liabilities undertaken^ we learn from Constantinople 
that " In virtue of the Treaty for the British occupa- 
tion of Cyprus, England engages to pay to the Porte 
annually the sum of £150,000 sterling, whereas the 
present revenue from that island is only £120,000. 
She also binds herself to defend Turkey in Asia 
against all future aggression." 

The most important clauses of the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention and Annex are the following : — 

CONTENTION. 

Article I. — If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of 
them shall be retained by Eussia, and if any 
attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia 
to take possession of any further territories of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan in Asia, as fixed by 
the Definitive Treaty of Peace, England engages to 
join His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defending 
them by force of arms. In return. His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan promises to England to intro- 
duce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later 
between the two Powers, into the government, and 
for the protection of the Christian and other sub- 
jects of the Porte in these territories ; and in order 
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to enable England to make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement, His Imperial Majesty 
the Saltan farther consents to assign the Island 
of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England. 

Annex. — It is understood between the two High 
Contracting Parties that England agrees to the 
following conditions relating to her occupation and 
administration of the Island of Cyprus : — 

I. That a Mussulman religious tribunal 
(Mehkemei Sheri) shall continue to exist in the 
island, which will take exclusive cognizance of 
religious matters, and of no others, concerning the 
Mussulman population of the island. 

n. That a Mussulman resident in the island 
shall be named by the Board of Pious Foundations 
in Turkey (Evkaf) to superintend, in cpnjunction 
with a delegate to be appointed by the British 
authorities, the administration of the property, 
funds, and lands belonging to mosques, cemeteries, 
Mussulman schools, and other religious establish- 
ments existing in Cyprus. 

in. That England will pay to the Porte what- 
ever is the present excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture in the island ; this excess to be calculated upon 
and determined by the average of the last five 
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years, stated to be 22,936 purses, to be duly verified 
hereafter, and to the exclusion of the produce of 
State and Grown lands let or sold during that 
period. 

IV. That the Sublime Porte may freely sell and 
lease lands and other property in Cyprus belonging 
to the Ottoman Crown and State (Arazii Miriye ve 
Emlaki Houmayoun) the produce of which does 
not form part of the revenue of the island referred 
to in Article III. 

V. That the English Government, through their 
competent authorities, may purchase compulsorily, 
at a fair price, land required for public improve- 
ments, or for other public purposes, and land which 
is not cultivated. 

VI. That if Kussia restores to Turkey Kars and 
the other conquests made by her in Armenia during 
the last war, the island of Cyprus will be evacuated 
by England, and the Convention of the 4th of 
June, 1878, will be at an end. 

As to the welcome which the people of Cyprus 
will give to British rule, we think we may say to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, as Othello did to his bride, 
" You shall be well-desired in Cyprus." 

« ife ^ « « 

We had hoped that there would be space for some 
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description of the more recent antiquities of Cyprus, 
such as those so fully detailed and richly illustrated 
in General Cesnola's most valuable work, to which 
reference has so often been made in these pages. 
Any attempt, however, to do justice to the subject 
would fail in the very restricted limits within which 
this small work must be kept. It may be stated that, 
so far from the antiquities of Cyprus having been 
exhausted, they may be said to have only been 
touched at present. The opposition of the Turkish 
authorities, the great expense to a private indi- 
vidual attending the explorations, and the Kttle 
leisure official duties have given for research, have 
prevented the consuls of foreign Powers at Cyprus 
from doing more than they have, which, considering 
these difficulties, is considerable. The rich harvest 
that may be gleaned in the future is illustrated by 
the facts General Cesnola tells us about his own 
treasures. One of the most amusing chapters in the, 
book — although not intended to be so — is the one 
where the author recounts the troubles that he had 
in getting his treasures shipped. After inveighing 
against Turkish intrigue, jealousy, and stupid obsti- 
nacy, because the authorities objected — and some- 
what naturally — to the removal from the island of 
so many art-treasures^ and speaking of the '^ bad 
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faith and abuse of power by the Turks," he 
describes, with true Yankee humour, the way in 
which the Turks were " circumvented," and the col- 
lection — contained in 860 large cases — shipped. 

He seems to have considered that the gathering 
together of the crop of valuable relics — ^it should be 
added that the land in which they were found was 
generally bought — gave to him a full proprietorship 
in them, and most Englishmen would think the same 
of any foreign country ; although, if an American or 
German were to attempt to remove Stonehenge, or 
any similar heap of ancient stones or ruins, he would 
find this sentiment reversed. Some English tourists 
appear to have made free with the General's antiqui- 
ties, when admitted to view them — which was de- 
cidedly wrong. He bitterly remarks, *^ It is a strange 
truth, that there are people, apparently respectable, 
who think nothing of pocketing antiquities not 
belonging to them, or of breaking ofif pieces of sculp- 
ture, in order to carry them away as trophies to their 
homes ! " Unreasonable Turks, to object to the 
removal from the island of its finest treasures! 
Thievish Britons, who robbed the American Consul 
of his hardly-gathered antiquities ! 

The following two brief extracts from General 
Ceanola'B book will, perhaps, whet the reader's appetite 
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for a further acquaintance with that interesting 
account : — 

The first refers to ancient modes of sepulture. 
" The depth of the tombs," he says, " averaged from 
five to eight feet only; and they were all of one 
shape, that is, a hemispherical cavity, cut horizon- 
tally in the earth, and measuring about eight feet 
in diameter. Moistened clay, mixed with triturated 
straw, was used to consolidate the walls and roof of 
the cavity, so as to keep the earth from falling in* 
A platform made of sun-dried bricks, \\ feet high, 
was then built around its inner base. The width in 
no case exceeded the height. Upon the platform the 
dead were laid, with the head always towards the 
entrance. These oven-shaped tombs were made to 
contain, in most cases, three bodies, yet in many of 
them the remains of two only were remarked, one 
on the right and the other on the left of the door- 
way. When the latter was the case, the funeral 
vases and other mortuary objects composing the fur- 
niture of the tomb, were invariably found placed 
upon the unoccupied portion of the platform which 
faced the door; but when the three spaces were 
occupied, these objects were deposited on the ground, 
towards the head of each body, In some few in- 
stances a reversed earthenware plate was found 
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placed under the head/ servfcig as a pillow to the 
dead. As may readUy be cbnceived, tombs such as 
these, made of nothing but earth, were not very 
substantial, an4 in many instances were fouad caved 

in, with all the contents broken. Yet a very, large 

* 

number remained intact, though all the tombs 
were filled to within a "few inches of their roof 
with fine earth, whitfh had percolated through their 
porous walls. To this earth is due the wonderful 
preservation of the vases, because having filtered 
gradually through, it filled and surrounded, little by 
little, the mortuary objects within ; so that after 
many years, the contents of these tombs became, as 
it were, tightly packed up and preserved, in almost 
as perfect a condition as when they were first in- 
terred." 

The second extract points out the similarity to Schlie- 
mann's Trojan treasure, of much that Genl. Cesnola 
found. *' On the eastern side of the river Pediaeus, 
I discovered as many as five different ancient burying 
grounds, all containing terra-cotta vases like those 
of the Phoenician Idalium, to which town they appear 
to have belonged, as I met with no traces of founda- 
tions of buildings, or broken pottery, or such other 
indications, as to lead me to believe that there had 
been ancient habitations there. 
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" Farther to the south-east of these cemeteries there 
is a curiously-shaped mound in the shape of a sugar- 
loaf, which attracted my attention. I dug there, and 
though on its summit there are no indications of 
buildings, I discovered on its slopes several tombs 
deeply excavated in the calcareous rock, and made 
to contain a single body. In one of them I found 
two bowls of a green glazed terra-cotta, decorated 
inside with Egyptian representations painted in 
black, and a curiously-shaped vase, representing a 
female figure, with movable terra-cotta earrings ; the 
stopper, also of earthenware, represented a crown, 
which, when placed on the aperture at the top of 
the head, completes the figure. The figure was 
seated on an earthenware chair. This curious vase 
holds a quart of water. The other tombs contained 
vases in the forms of quadrupeds and aquatic birds, 
some highly ornamented with geometric patterns ; also 
round-bottom vases with long necks, whorls and 
tripods in serpentine and terra-cotta. Some of these 
vases are identical in character with those found by 
Dr. Schliemann in his excavations at Hissarlik. 
These tombs are, in my opinion, among the oldest 
found in Idalium." 

Woodfall & Kinder, Printere, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOy&LS AT ONE SHILLING. 



Capt. MARRYAT. 

Peter Simple, 
The King^s Own. 
Midshipman Easjr. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
The Dog Fiend. 
Japhet in Search of a 

Father. 
The Poacher. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Percival Keene. 
Valerie. 

Frank Mildmay. 
OUa Podrida. 
Monsieur Violet. 
The Pirate and Three 

Cutters. 



Satanstoe. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
Wjrandotte. 
Eve Effingham. 
Miles Wdlingford. 
The Headsman. 
The Prairie. 
Homeward Bound. 
The Borderers. 
The Sea Lions. 
Precaution. 
Oak Openings. 
Mark's Reef. 
Ned Myers. 
The Heidenmauer. 



W.H.AINSWORTH 

Windsor Castle. 

Tower of London. 

The Miser's Daughter. 

Rookwood. 

Old St. Paul's. 

Crichton. 

Guy Fawkes. 

The Spendthrift. 

James the Second. 

Star Chamber. 

Flitch of Bacon. 

Lancashire Witches. 

Mervyn Clitheroe. 

Ovingdean Grange. 

St. James's. 

Auriol. 

Jack Sheppard. 



J. F. COOPER. 

The Pilot. 

Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pioneers. 
The Red Rover. 
The Spy. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
The Deerslayer. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Bravo. 
The Waterwitch. 
Two Admirals. 



ALEX. DUMAS. 

Three Musketeers. 

Twenty Years After. 

Dr. Basilius. 

The Twin GE^tains. 

Captain Paul. 

Memoirs of a Phy- 
sician, a vols. {is. 
each). 

The Chevalier de 
Maison Rouge. 

The Queen's Necklace. 

Countess de Chamy. 

Monte Cristo, 2 vols. 

Nanon. 

The Two Dianas. 

The Blade Tulip. 

Fort^-five Guardsmen. 
Taking of the Bastile, 

2 vols, {is, each). 
Chicot the Jester. 
The Conspirators. 
Ascanio. 
Page of the.Doke of 

Savoy. 
Isabel of Bavaria. 
Beau Tancrede. 
Regent's Daughter. 
Pauline. 
Catherine. 
Ingdnue. 
Russian Gipsy. 
The Watchnaiaker. 

GERALD QRIFFIN 
Munster Festival. 



The Rivals. 

The Colleen Bawn* 

WM. CARLETON. 

Jane Sinclair. 
The Clarionet. 
The Tithe Proctor. 
Fardarougha. 
The Emigrants. 

N. HAWTHpRNE. 

The Scarlet Letter. 
The House of the 

Seven Gables. 
Mosses from an Old 

Manse. 

By Various Authors. 

{ulie de Bourg. 
villas Davenant. 
Soldier of Fortune. 
Compulsory Marriage. 
Young Prima Donna. 
Stories of Waterloo. 
The Divorced. 
Violet, the Danseuse. 
Kindness in Women. 
The Old Commodore. 
The Albatross. 
Cinq Mars. 
Zingra, the Gipsy. 
The LitUe Wife. 
Adelaide Lindsay. 
The Family Feud. 
Nothing but Money. 
Tom Jones. 
A Week with Mossoo, 

by C. Ross. 
Out for a Holiday with 
Cook, bySketchley. 
Sterne's Works. 
Mountaineer of the- At- 
las, by W, S. Mayo. 
Reminiscences of a 

Physician. 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Complete Edition. 
Log of the Water Lily 

in Three Cruises. 
Through the Keyhole, 
byJ.M.Jephson, 



Published by George KouWedf^e and ^^xv^. 



SIXPENNY NOVE^LSi' 



ByCapt.MARRYAT. 

Peter Simple. 
King's Own. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faith fuU 
Prank Mildmay. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Japhet in Search of a 

Father, 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
The Dog Fiend. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Olla Podrida. 
The Poacher. 
Percival Keene. 
Monsieur Violet. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Valerie. 

By J. F.COOPER. 

The Waterwitch. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Deerslayer. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pilot. 
The Prairie. 
Eve Effingham. 
The Spy. 
The Red Rover. 
Homeward Bound. 
Two Admirals. 
MUes WaUingford. 
The Pioneers. 
\Vyandotte. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
The Bravo. 
The Sea Lions. 
The Headsman. 
Precaution. 
Oak Openings. 
The Heidenmauer. 
Mark's Reef. 



Ned Myers. 
Satanstoe. 
The Borderers. 
Jack Tier. 
Mercedes. 

SirW. SCOTT. 

Guy Mannexing. 
The Antiquaiy. 
Ivanhoe. 

Fortunes of Nigd. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Waverley. 
Rob Roy. 
Ken il worth. 
The Pirate. 
The Monastery, 
Old Mortality. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
Quentin Durward. 
St. Ronan'8 Well. 
The Abbot. 
The Black DwarC 
Woodstock. 
Anne of Geierstein. 
The Betrothed. 
Fair Maid of Perth. 
The Surgeon's Daugh- 
ter, &c. 
The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 
Red Gauntlet. 

By Various Authors. 

Artemus Ward, his 

Book. 
Artemus Ward, his 

Travels. 
Nasby Papers. 
Major Jack Downing. 
Biglow Papers. 
Orpheus C. Kerr, 
Robinson Crusoe. 



Unde Tom's Cabin. 
Colleen Bawn. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Sketch Book* by 

Irving. 
Sterne's Ttistxam 

Shandy. . 

■ ■ Senliineiital 

Journey. 
English Ophun Bater. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Notre Dajne. ^ 
Roderidc Random. 
The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. 
Tom Jones, voL z. 

^vol. 2. 

Queediy. 

Gulliver's Travels. 
The Wandering. Jew 

(TheTransgression) . 
(The Chastiis- 

meot). 

(The Redemp- 
tion); 

The Mysteries of Pads: 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Night 

The Lamplighter. 
The Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 
Last Essays of Ella. 
Hans Breitmaxm. 
Biglow Papers, and ler. 
Josh BiUings. 
Romance of the Forest, 

- by Mrs. Raddifie. 
The Italian, br ditto. 
Mysteries of Udolpho, 

by Mrs. Radcli%^ 

vol. I. 

vol. a. 

The Shadowless Mao. 



/ 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY: 

A Series of ft most Popular Ameruan Works, in fancy covers, is. each. 

Messa. Gborgk Routlkdce & Sons are my only authorised London 
Publishers.— (Signed) Mark Twain. 



By MARK TWAIN. 

The Celebrated Jumping Frog. 
Author's edition, with a Copy- 
right Poem. 

Roughing It (copyright). 

The Innocents at Home (copy* 
right). 

Mark Twain's Curious Dream 
(copyright). 

The Innocents Abroad. 

The New Pilgrim's Progress. 

Information Wanted, and 
Sketches. 

By BRET HARTE. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, with 

a Preface by Tom Hood. 
Bret Harte's Poems (complete). 
Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands. 
Condensol Novda^ 
An Episode of Fiddletown. 
The Fool of Five Forks. 
Wan Lee, the Plagan. 
Thankful Blossom. 
A Summer Sheaf. 

ByE. EGGLESTON. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

The End of the World. 

The Mystery of Metropolisville. 

Maum Guinea, by Mrs. Victor. 

Life in Danbury. 

My Opinions, and Betsy Bobbits. 

Farm Ballads, by Carleton. 

Out of the Hurly Burly, by Max 

Adeler. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Artemus Ward : His Book— His 

Travels. 
Eastern Fruit on Western Dishes. 
First Families of the Sierras. 
Biglow Papers, ist and and series. 
Cloth of Gold, by T. B^ 
Helen's Babies, 

Victims. 
Elbow Room, by 



Valley 



The Barton Experiment,- by the 

Author of Helen's Babicl- 
Jericho Road, by the same Author. 
Some Other Babies, Very Like 

Helen's, only More So. 
The Man who was Not a Colonel, 

by a High IMrate. 
Dot and Dime : Two Characters 

in Ebony. 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 

By O. W. Holmes. 
The Scripture Club of 

Rest. 
Other People's Children. 
That Husband of Mine. 
The Four Inexpressibles. 

Two Shilling Volumes, 

Roughing It, and the Innocents 

at Home. 
Mark Twain's Sketches. 
The Innocents Abroad, and the 

New Pilgrim's Progress. 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog, 

and the Curious Dream. 
Prose and Poetry, by Bret Harte. 
Holmes's Poet at the Breakfast 

Table. 
Holmes's Elsie Venner. 
Condensed Novels, and Mrs. 

Skaggs's Husbands. 
The Circuit Rider, by Eggleston. 
Arthur Bonnicastle, by Dr. Hol- 
land. 
The Gilded Age, a novel, by Mark 

Twain and C. D. Warner. 
J()sh Billings' Wit and Humour. 
Prudence Palfrey, by T. B. 

Aldrich. 
Marjorie Daw, by T. B. Aldrich. 
Helen's Babies,and Other People's 

itiury, by J. M. 

Author of Helen's 
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THE CREAT WESTERN FURNISHINC WAREHOUSL 

Now eoiiipleted. The Iwneat asiortiiient of oseM bhJ elpgant Pnrnitnffe at 

A. House Complotely Furnished at Three Days' Notice. 



D. B. JOHNSTONE & CO. 

ReEr«.-lful!j iuvil,. ll,e f ablk- lo viait llieir Seiv nud E,tni»iTe SUOW-HOUMS 
lor tliu diB[ilBj of Goods meatiuD^ lieluw, 

LIST OF DEFAlti'MENTB. 

CARPETS. 

liniaaels, Velvet Pile, Torkey, Tapcatry. Stuir (Jarprta, KWdui'ini"ateP, 
Duti!li,PatBOtFekCar[*uu){,Di-iiKse[a,OL>iinbtugBi ulikiniiflofMiils, F!wt- 
oloHiB. eight yarda wide, kept ill Hloek, a. 1 all other widths ; LiooleB* *0. 

CABINET 

[) mraR m£0 oetDs "W?! 



im k. Lad ^ d 

CTTKTAIN and PUKNISHIN& 

ea S k K p« fated K P va» Pel- 



<sMa )o on P ntcA tl & 

Bras 1 h Ban B ^ Vf-llun F tea 

Buua S !a mad to rd d 

, p m gs A •» 

FAMILY and HOUSEHOLD LDlBlSEp. 

Irish, Banialsy, and L-omc-h OioBn Sheetings. Table Cloths,NftpKm,Bto 
DnmaakB.Huokab.K-ks,.tL-. fntion 8t,ee<iEg9,Lo,^Cl<.tH Ac. B^J""™ 
Sheets. Pillow Casns,B^ITIcfcs.(nos9aodTmClotlifl,Du9-CTa,ftiidP»*h»itf 



n-Clo(h»,amiilcri«tii'^.(Jiiilts. BlankPt 



oloUi^ Ao. 



TERMS-CASH, VD DIJ^flUNT.JHE SMAUEST PDSSI^aLE MOFIT FUR REA.T-MOHET MOiAIWW. 

D. B. JOHNSTONE & CO, . 

264 to 270. Edgware Road; 26 to 30, Chapel Sti 

1 to 6, Thwaites Place; and 1 & 2, Gore's Placi) 

New Sbow-BooiuB-l to 34, Buruea Place; and 34a, Butubb 8I 

(OPPOSIIE THE EDfiWAftE ROAD STATION ON THE METROPOLITAN RAIL 



